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FROM THE CORNER OFFICE.... 


The Social Assistance Review Committee (SARC) 
appointed by the Ontario Government has begun 
its hearings and already, after only 4 or 
5 sittings, major themes are beginning to 
emerge. SARC, mandated to recommend changes 
in the province's social assistance programs, 
can anticipate being flooded with information 
about the inequities, poverty and stigma attached 
to current programs. It may not, however, 
so readily receive the advice it has asked 
for with regard to what the guiding principles 
behind social assistance should be. 


Politically, the debate in this Province, as 
elsewhere, has focused on either the extent 
to which a safety net is required before it 
becomes counter-productive or on the _ remedies 
necessary for making the safety net a little 
more effective. If we are content to stay 
within the parameters of this debate, fundamental 
change in philosophy will elude the Committee, 
and existing philosophy will continue to shape 
social assistance in Ontario. And unless 
there are fundamental philosophical changes, 
little in the long run will change. 


In light of evidence, such a _ result would 
be tragic, for this evidence demonstrates 
that our social assistance programs trap many 
recipients in chronic poverty with little 
or mo way out. Increases in benefits and 
even relaxing of particular rules of eligibility, 
while both might be necessary stop-gap changes, 
will not eradicate stigma, poverty or inequity. 


What the Committee's hearings really do is 
provide a challenging opportunity to re-think 
fundamental principles and to ask ourselves 
as a community whether we are prepared to 
tolerate poverty in the midst of abundance. 


_The SPRC will be making a presentation to 


SARC which argues the need for a new guiding 
principle, more specifically that social assistance 
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should be based on the underlying assumption 
that: all residents of Ontario have the right 
to an adequate lifestyle characterized by 
adequate shelter, food and clothing and a 
real opportunity to participate meaningfully 
in the life of their conmmity. 


November, 1986. 


As a guiding philosophy, this requires that 
programs be adequate, accessible and equitable, 
doing away with old notions of ‘''deserving"' 
and '"undeserving'' poor (a legacy from the 
19th century) and, hence, classifications 
of recipients (such as "employable" and "unemploy- 
able''). It suggests benefits be set at adequate 
budget levels, not traditional poverty lines, 
thus doing away with calculation of benefits 
on the basis of a person's status and, instead, 
relating benefits in a real way to a person's 
needs. And, by moving to a view which sees 
adequate income maintenance as a right, the 
SPRC supports a system with no stigma attached 
to receipt of benefits. 


From this central philosophical argument, 
the submission of the SPRC continues with 
calls for a single integrated and administered 
income security system within the context 
of an expanded employment policy and expanded 
and improved support services such as _ child 
care and education, training and retraining 
programs. Underlying the entire presentation, 
however, is the call for a significant philoso— 
phical shift. 


The required changes in principles which 
the SPRC supports, serve to umderscore the 
true task of SARC: do we, as a community, 
have the political will to confront poverty 
and its attendant issues head on? Are we, 
as a community, finally prepared to say 
to continuing poverty in our midst? 


ithe!" 


The Social Assistance Review Committee has 
the unique opportunity to test our collective 
challenge conventional 


reasonably accomplish 


conscience and to 
views of what we can 
as a community. 


455 James Street South, 6th Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 3A4_ Telephone: (416) 522-1148 
A United Way Member Agency 


Our response to this challenge will help shape 
the future for hundreds of thousands of our 
neighbours. It is an opportunity far too rare 
not to seize with enthusiasm and a view of 
an improved tomorrow. 


The Social Assistance Review Committee will 
be in Hamilton on December 12th for the full 
day. 


A copy of the SPRC Brief is available from 
the Council for $7.50. 


JODY ORR 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


CHANGE IN CDAC CHAIRPERSON 


After serving for several years as a committee 
member and ultimately as the Community Development 
Advisory Committee Chairperson, LINDA PAWLICK 


has now completed her tem. Her leadership 
and commitment to community development at 
SPRC have done a great deal to _ strengthen 


lsojele, (CONE. A El Wemmmccea, eieel SING ahs) wes 
commitment to work on the issues of importance 
to people in our area. 


Taking up the reins of CDAC is GLENDA LAWS. Glenda 
has worked extensively on the development of the 
"public participation paper'' with the committee 
as well as having contributed to other recent 
CDAC project involvements. Glenda is currently 
completing a PH.D in Geography at McMaster. 
The subject of her thesis deals with local 
consequences of the restructuring of the welfare 
state. Glenda will also serve as a _ member 
of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors. 


THE VOLUNTARY ACTION CENTRE 


On October 1st, we said farewell to the Voluntary 
Action Centre (VAC). On this date, the separation 
of the Volunteer Bureau from the Social Planning 
and Research Council reached its final conclusion 
as VAC moved to its new location at 627 Main 
Street East. While the Bureau became an indepen- 
dent agency on January 1, 1986, under its 
new name - The Voluntary Action Centre of 
Hamilton and District, the agency continued 
to share space with SPRC until October Ist. 


Board members and staff were well represented 
at VAC's Open House on October 9th and joined 
with all present to officially launch the 
new agency. We wish them continued success 


in their new location. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL HOUSING FOR ” 
HAMILTON 


In recent months, some important new resources 


have emerged in this commmity to support 
the creation of affordable housing in Hamilton. 
The Municipal Non-Profit Housing Corporation 
(MNPHC) in Hamilton has, for example, hired 
ROSEMARY CAMPBELL to work full-time as their 
Development Co-ordinator. In this capacity, 
Rosemary is responsible for the nuts and bolts 
of creating MNPHC housing projects. She will 
identify sites, arrange financing, — prepare 
cost estimates, and negotiate prices and contracts 
with the Ministry of Housing. With this enhanced 
staff complement, the MNPHC is now better 
positioned to deal with the larger issues 
as well. Some time can now be dedicated to 
the development of a 5-year plan for the MNPHC, 
which will give direction on questions such 
as where to best locate units, how to effectively 
address special needs, and further determine 
the type of units to build in order to meet 
existing needs. Part of this long term strategy 
includes an examination of the problems created 
by the maximum unit price currently established 
by the Ministry of Housing. This restrictive 
unit price has already emerged as an important 
concern of various non-profit housing corporations 
in the city at meetings which have been recently 
organized for the purpose of improving their 
co-operation on common interests. 


In an almost parallel development, in response 
to a recommendation from its Food and Shelter 
Advisory Committee, the Region has approved 
the creation of a new staff position to deal 
with housing issues. Beginning in December, 
MAGGIE FISCHBUCK will serve as Housing Policy 
and Development Officer. Her goals in that 
position will be to 
the number of 


promote an increase in 
low-income housing units’ in 
the Region, facilitate co-ordination among 
social housing operators, promote the creation 
of low-cost housing provided by the profit-making 
sector, and to develop an approach to comunity 
education on social housing issues. 


For the Social Housing Coalition, a community 
based group formed this year to 
and support the creation of social 


encourage 
housing, 


these recent developments must be a _ welcome 
change. But of course, the need for additional 
social housing still exists. (In October 


'86, there were more than 900 names on _ the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Housing Authority's ''combined 
waiting list"). 


COMMITTEE FOR HOUSING AND HOME SUPPORT 
CARE FOR THE DISABLED 


As a result of the Council's Study of Housing 
for the Physically Disabled 


and Support Care 


in Hamilton-Wentworth (March, 1986), 
a sub-committee to 


of Directors has 


struck 


oversee the implementation 


recommendations. 


The group, called 


by DR. JOHN A. JOHNSTON, 


of the 


the Committee 
and Home Support Care for the Disabled is chaired 


the Board 


study's 13 


for Housing 


a member of the Board 


and involves representatives from the community 


along with three 
Board. 


The committee has 


other members 


of the SPRC 


been meeting for the past 
the recommendations 


six months to ensure that 


of the study are 


directed 


bodies. The committee ha 


the Hamilton Public 


of support are being co-ordinated. 


Library, 


to the 


appropriate 


S communicated with 

the District Health 
Council and the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. Further, Regional Council has endorsed 
all of the study's recommendations and letters 


The committee 


expects to act further based upon the initial 
communication 
agencies and government. 


response to their 


| In conjunction with its work, th 


is liaising with 
Regional Council 


a special 
to encourage 


with _ local 


e committee 


sub-committee of 
the Ministry 


of Housing and the Ontario Housing Corporation 
to adjust the current point-rating 
applicants for 


assessing disabled 


housing. A proposal to 
special needs of the disabled has been forwarded 
to the Hamilton-Wentworth Housing Authority. 


better 


system for 
subsidized 
reflect the 


The work of the committee is exciting and they 
ensure that act 
from the recommendations derived from the research. 


will continue’ to 


POVERTY AND THE DISABLED 


The recently published SPRC report A Comparison 
of Provincial and _ Territorial 


Programmes for Disabled Persons has 


that disabled Canadians 
relegated to lives of poverty. 


unable 


ion results 


Income Security 


re—af firmed 


to work are 
The first ever 


examination of actual benefit and shelter subsidy 
that only Alberta provides 
incomes to its disabled above the conservative 
Low Income Cut-off point. 
No uniformity exists between provincial programs; 


levels has shown 


StablsticsmGanada 


basic allowance 


levels; 


shelter 


monetary and nommonetary benefits 
As well, most province's 


disabled with the 


general 


Still 
social 


subsidies; 
all vary. 
include the 
assistance 


population, with only British Columbia, Alberta 
and Ontario having separate income security 
schemes for the disabled. 


The number of disabled persons dependent 
upon social assistance has been increasing 
throughout Canada, with Ontario being the 
primary exception. Nevertheless. in 1984, 
29,745 (18.27%) of Canada's 162,701 disabled 
social assistance recipients were Ontarions. 
Of these 29,745, 1,782 (6.0%) lived in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


The 68-page report summarizes each individual 
provinces' program and compares the actual 
assistance levels across four families of 
different size. 


The study resulted in the SPRC Board of Directors 
making two recommendations: 1) urging the 
provincial and federal governments to enact 
a national disability allowance to ensure 
all disabled persons receive an adequate 


income; and 2) requesting the Goverment 
of Ontario to review GAINS-D (Guaranteed 
Annual Income System - for the Disabled) 


levels during the forthcoming review of Ontario's 
social assistance system and to _ increase 
benefit levels for all disabled persons to 
regional adequate budget levels. 


The report is available from the SPRC for 
$11.50. Any questions regarding the _ study 
can be addressed to RICK CSIERNIK. 


BUDGET GUIDE '86 


It is used in out-of-court settlements, in 
budget counselling, in determining poverty 
and adequacy in Hamilton-Wentworth and now 
it has been updated. The Guide for Family 
Budgeting in Hamilton-Wentworth, first published 
in 1982, has been revised to 1986 levels. 
ED PERKOVIC, an Economics and Anthropology 
Graduate from McMaster, worked on the updating 
of prices and bringing increased uniformity 
to the guide. 


The SPRC Budget Guide provides costs for 
living in  HamiltonWentworth. It is based 
on the premise that all families regardless 
of income, require a basically similar stock 
of goods and services for their physical 
funct ioning. These basic requirements can 
be satisfied at low to moderate costs regardless 
of what families at different economic levels 
actually spend. 


The Guide provides average costs of goods 


based on extensive in-store research in the 
following areas: food, housing, utilities and 
fuel, home furnishings and equipment, household 
operation, clothing, health care, personal 
care, recreation, transportation, child care, 
school needs, life insurance and contingency 
funds. From these values, sample budgets are 
prepared for families of various sizes and composi-— 
tions. The new guide will, for the first time, 
include costings of generic and no-name brands 
and sample budgets for seniors and the disabled. 
The 1986 Guide for Family Budgeting in Hamilton- 
Wentworth will be available in December for 
$15.00. For information about the Guide, please 
call RICK CSIERNIK at SPRC, 522-1148. 


MINOR CONSULTATION LOG 


Minor consultations are an important aspect 
of the day-to-day activities of the SPRC. 
They involve providing information or assistance 
to an organization or group on a one-shot basis 
or on a regular basis that requires less than 
35 hours of work. A wide range of local organiza-— 
tions contact the Council annually. During 
fhe first six months of “this year, agencies 
which have consulted with SPRC staff include: 


- Young Life 

-— Dundurn Community and Legal Services 

- Adult Basic Education Hotline 

- A.G.E.S. (Advocacy Group for the Environmentally 
Sensitive) 

- Hamilton and District Labour Council 

- Hamilton Board of Education 

— Hamilton Art Gallery 

- St. Matthew's House 

- Inner City Art League 

- Stoney Creek Library 

— Hamilton Mountain Legal & Community Services 

- Portuguese Information Centre 

— Sexual Assault Centre 

- Lincoln Alexander Centre 

— Employment Development Branch (CEIC) 

— McQuesten Community Association 

— United Disabled Consumers 

- Catholic Social Services of Hamilton 

— Canadian Mental health Association 

— Queenston Parent-Child Drop-in Centre 

- United Way of Burlington Hamilton-Wentworth 

— Harvey's Hamburgers 

- Mohawk College 

— Women of Hamilton Acting Together (W.H.A.T) 
Committee 

- City of Hamilton Planning Department 

- Durand Neighbourhood Association 

— Hamilton Public Library 

- Salvation Arny 

— Sexual Education Centre. 


STAFF UPDATE 


e *. 


JODY ORR, our Executive Director, was blessed 

with the birth of a healthy baby girl (Brennagh 
Kelly) on May 4th. Jody returned from 

maternity leave on September 2nd. We would 

like to thank KIM VAN LOUWE, who was Acting 

Executive Director from May to September, 

for taking over the office so efficiently 

in Jody's absence. 


Congratulations to RICK CSIERNIK, Research 
Associate, on his marriage to Debbie Edwards 
on August 16, 1986. All the best in the 
years ahead. 


ED PERKOVIC was placed at the SPRC_ for 
16 weeks on a Futures Program grant. He 
worked on updating and revising the Guide 
for Family Budgeting in Hamilton—-Wentworth. 
He spent much time collecting costs and 
tabulating them for the Guide. We wish 
him all the best in his future endeavours. 


The Data Base for the Developmentally Handicapped 
project, which has been ongoing since March, 
1985, will be completed in December. This 
means that LISA PETSCHE, who has’ worked 
on this project for almost two years, will 
be leaving us. She has become one of the 
staff and will be missed. 


We were sorry to say goodbye to our part-time 
research technician, WINSOME CAIN, who 
left us in August for a full-time position 
in Toronto. ANGELA HOUSER, a graduate 
of McMaster University and Sheridan College, 
replaces Winsome. Welcome aboard, Angela, 
we hope you will enjoy working at SPRC. 


Two of our staff have put in many years 
of excellent work at the Council. MARY 
SWAN, our Executive Assistant, completed 
20 years of service as of September 19th; 
and SHURL KOGMAN, our Research Secretary, 
completed 24 years of service as of October 
1st. Their loyalty and commitment to the 
Council has been, and continues’ to _ be, 
outstanding. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Due to similarity with the newsletter of 
another organization, ie was necessary 
for us to seek a new title. “‘OOMMUNITY™' 
was the choice and this now becomes. the 
official newsletter of the Social Planning 
and Research Council of Hamilton and District. 
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FROM THE CORNER OFFICE..... MIKE PENNOCK RETURNS TO SPRC 


As of January 4, 1988, the corner 
office will have a new’ occupant. 
I will be leaving the Council on 


December 31, 1987, to take up 

the position of Executive Director 

of the Metro Toronto Social Planning The Board of Directors is 
Councinll My decision to leave the pleased to announce the appoint- 
SPRC was predicated by the challenge ment of MICHAEL PENNOCK, M.A.Sc. 
of the City of Toronto and being as Executive Director, effective 
closer to Queens Park, an opportunity January 4, 1988. 


to have “a greater impact on social 
policy in this province. 


Mike returns to the Counties 
)) I would like to take this opportunity after spending four years 
of thanking all those people with aS a consultant in the health 
whom I have worked during my nine and social services field. 
years with the SPRC - the members He held the position of Research 
of my State the volunteers who Director with the SPRC for 
serve on the SPRC Board and committees, five years before being appointed 
and all those colleagues in the Executive Director in OST. 
community I dealt with on ae day He “Werte “othe — Council ‘to  -join 
to day basis. Working with all a health care consulting firm 
of you has allowed me the opportunity in 1984. 


to build on my _ professional skills 
and nurture long and lasting friend- 


ships. Mike is well-known in the 
Hamilton community and is 
In conclusion, I would like to express looking forward to renewing 
my appreciation = "to all of you: for old acquaintances. 
your good wishes, either by letter, 
by telephone, Or in person at my 
reception on December 18th. URBAN MUNICIPAL 
I. thank you all again and wish you Me ve 
\N 19 498 
well. JAN 19 1988 
© GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
JODY ORR 
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A UNITED WAY MEMBER AGENCY 


STAFF UPDATE A BRIEF NOTE FROM THE 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


At the October Board meeting, & 
Certificates of Merit were presented 

to two staff members: SHURL KOCMAN It's hard to believe I've been living 
and KAY GERMAN. October 1, 1987, in Hamilton and working at the SPRC 
marked 25 years of outstanding service for 3 months already. Time is going 
to the Council for Shurl, our Research by so quickly. inv tact... 1 feet 
Unit Secretary. Her dedication like I've been here for years, but 
to her work, her sense of humour I don't mean that in a negative 
and pleasant personality are aan way. I think it is simply because 
TH Nayoliaeaneskeye Gelo) ke) AULIL, Kay, our I've learned so much in the _ past 
receptionist, rethkred at the end 3 months and I think I am adjusting 
of September after nine years with fairly well to both the Council 
Enea Gouncanlis Kay's dedication and and the Hamilton-Wentworth area. 
commitment continue into her retirement 

years. She comes to the office 

one day a week as a clerical volunteer. My primary reason for requesting 


space in our newsletter is to extend 
a thank-you to a number of people 


Mid-December saw the departure of who were important aspects of my 
two of our Project Staff members: "settling-in". First to Jody and 
CARMEN BIAN and ELISE HOPKINS, who RAC Chairman Grant Corbett, who 
have been working on the Social gave me an initial orientation to 
Housing Impact Study. We are sorry the Council, thanks for the strong 
to lose them and wish them both encouragement and continuous positive 
well in their future endeavours. feedback. To our support staff € 


Mary, Shurl and Caroline who taught 


me about every centimetre of the 
ine §COnGlusilony, the best wishes of 


Grice and its procedures, thanks 
all of us go with JODY ORR, our for your guidance. To Carmen, Christa 
Executive Dilwectzory as she leaves and Elise who taught me about the 
to take up the position of Executive project staff's little niche, thanks 
Director of the Metro Toronto Social for the explanations. Novel —_aeabyaveldl alse - 
Planning Council. All the very to Angela, Caroline and  Don_ who 
best Jody in everything you do. answered my myriad of daily questions 
Come back and see us soon! patiently and were not afraid to 

tell me how things used to be while 

simultaneously offering suggestions 


about how things could be, thanks 
for your insights and gentle prodding. 
it know that without the support 
of these eleven people, my adjustment 
would not have been as uncomplicated. 


Staff have agreed that as of January 


1, 1988, staff will “not’ be’ allowed I am excited about working with 
tO smoke uni ther oOftices The Board the people One Hamilton-Wentworth 
of Directors will be asked to consider in the New Year. 


the issue at its January meeting 
to determine if this ban should 
also be applied to committees meeting 


in the Board Room. If approved, GLORIA DeSANTIS 
the SPRC will then be designated 


as a "smoke-free environment". 


eo 2 


The Social Planning and Research 
Council maintains an active interest 
in the Field sor” housing! in this 
community, particularly as it relates 
to the needs of low-income families 
and the disabled. 


In March, 1986, the Council completed 
MIN Study of Housing and Support 
Care OG the Physically Disabled 
in Hamilton-Wentworth". The purpose 
of this study was to examine the 
need for adequate housing and support 
care services for the disabled in 
this Region. 


In May, 1986, the Board of Directors 
struck a Committee on Housing’ and 
Home Support Services for the Disabled 
to oversee the implementation of 
the study's 13. recommendations ~= and 
to deal with related issues of concern 
to disabled persons. The committee 
is composed of Board members and 
agency representatives interested 
in housing for the disabled community. 
In October, LOST, JUDITH BISHOP 
assumed the chairmanship when REV. 
JOHN JOHNSTON accepted the chair 
of the Social Housing Action Committee. 


The Committee on Housing and _ Home 
Support Services fox the Disabled 
continues to work closely with the 
Regional Accessible 
Housing for the Disabled in an effort 
to change the current point-rating 


Committee on 


system used by the Ontario Housing 
Corporation. The committees have 
revised the current system and presented 
a proposal to representatives of 
the South-West Regional OPiice Vcr 


HOUSING FOR THE DISABLED COMMITTEE & 


the-. Minwstry “of “Housing. re “as 
now under review by the Ministry's 
Social Housing Policy Branch. 


An issue of concern to many disabled, 
is the availability and co-ordination 
of information on housing and support 
care services. Our research indicated 
that many disabled persons find 
it avery frustrating process to 


identify and locate information 
sources on the various programs, 
5B alk I abia\ the required application 


and then Hinde that) sehey — may, not 


meet the eligibility criteria. 


Members of the committee are working 


with the Task Force on Funding 
Co-ordination to establish a centre 
for disabled persons that would 
provide a wide range of information 
and informal counselling services 
at one Vocation. 

The committee is persistent in 
working toward the expansion of 
outreach attendant care programs, 
as well as the further development 
and implementation of additional 
programs. Outreach attendant 


care is a valuable and = necessary 
service which enhances the ability 
of disabled persons to live 
independently. The committee would 
like all physically disabled persons 
in our community to have the 
opportunity to live in suitable 
housing with the support services 
which they require. To this 
end, the committee will continue 
to work with the various Ministries, 
other committees and community 
agencies in order EO achieve 


this goal. 


"WOMEN IN THE ECONOMY STUDY GROUP" 
NEEDS MEMBERS 


Since December, WSYes7 SPRC staff 
have been involved ial assisting 
the creation of a new community-based 
women's research committee known 
as the Women in the Economy Study 
Group. This ad-hoc committee will 


be concentrating its research efforts 
on economic issues affecting women 
in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region. 


Over the next few months, this indepen- 
dent research team will focus its 
energies on the following objectives: 


researching and analyzing regional 
economic issues from the perspective 
of women; understanding the impact 


of economic jleulaicy in) the status 
of women; promoting an understanding 
and involvement in these issues. 


Some of the activities planned for 


achieving these objectives include 
monthly small group 
public meetings and guest speakers. 
EOlowing. chess ethree eCOn  LOUuTemondch 


component, the group 


discussions, 


educational 
intends to produce a brief and a 
series of recommendations for future 
research on a specific topic dealing 
with women in the economy. 


membership is open EO 
Hamilton-Wentworth 
area who are interested in these 
If you would like to become 
involved in the study group, please 

inquiries to SHELLEY 
544-2856 or CAROLINE BALL 


Committee 
women 1501 the 


issues. 


alrect your 
REMPEL aie 
at 522-1148. 


The next meeting of this group is: 
January 26, 1988, at 7pm. in the 
Board Room of the Social Planning 
and Research Councasl SS: James 
‘Seige Shiki, Gnelo imileyere, lstehuuidheehe- 


POVERTY FORUM 


FEBRUARY 1, 1988. 


7pm - 10pm 


Steelworkers Hall 
Barton Street East 


A Local Organizing Committee Against 
Poverty has present 
a4 discussion forum on ‘poverty in 
our community. This event is intended 
ES bring together people living 
on social assistance benefits, represen- 
tatives of other unemployed workers' 
groups from London to Toronto, and 
social service agency representatives 


arranged to 


faced with increasing demands for 
service from low income families 


in our community. 


The forum calls for an open exchange 
of information about trends in the 


demand for service, the inadequacy 
of social assistance rates, and 
the experience of trying to dive 
on a government benefit cheque. 


The purpose of the forum is to increase 
an awareness of poverty and to improve 
and support collective action to 
address the _ problem. Ideally, the 
evening will commit more people 
to working together on this concern. 


The Local Organizing Committee includes: 
representatives from McQuesten Legal 
and Community Services, St. Matthew's 
House, Roxborough Centre, Neighbour 
to Neighbour Centre, Welcome Inn, 
Mission Services, the SPRC, and 
other individuals. 


Anyone wanting more information 
about this event should contact 
Don Jaffray at 522-1148. 


Membership dues for the year 1988/89 are due April Ist. 
Renewal notices will be sent out with our March newsletter. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RESEARCH UNIT 


One of the most exciting reasons 
for working at the SPRC is the large 
variety of activities in which the 
Research unit becomes involved. 
There never seems ton be ae squiret 


moment or time to get bored. 


Currently, our most important "team" 
activity is the updating and expansion 
of our data base. When it is completed, 
we will have data on housing, mental 
health, labour and employment, socio- 
economics, government assisted income 
programs, disabled people and crime. 
We also have a large number of projects 
and major consultations for which 
we individually assume responsibility, 
with some team problem-solving when 
necessary. We have just finished 
an interim assessment of the Housing 
Policy and Development 
Position and we are about one month 


Programme/ 


away from completing the Social! 
Housing Impact Study and the Planning 
Neighbourhood Atlas. We are _ also 


assisting the Adult Basic Education 
Association with a programme evaluation 
and doing a Job Training Programme 
Impact Assessment for the Region. 


We are all heavily involved in committee 
work as well. Some of these committees 
require more work than others. but 
they all provide unique challenges. 
The District Health Council's Mental 
Health Committee, the Committee 
on Housing and Home Support Care 
for the Disabled, the United Way 
Labour Task Force, the MR Data Base 
Steering Committee, the Central 
Area Plan Implementation Committee, 
the United Way Agency Relations 
Committee, and the Health Priorities 
Analysis Unit all provide the 
opportunity for Research Unit staff 
to remain informed about a wide 
variety of community issues. 


And it seems that the future promises 
to abe ust as “exciting as the past. 
Another evaluation phase of Operation 
Employability with the Industry- 
Education Council is fast approaching. 
An environmental scan and community 
trends update for the United Way 
will probably take place during 
the spring and summer of OS SR 
iv as" also anticipated ‘that state 
will become involved with the Women 
in the Economy Study Group sometime 
during the spring of 1988. 


This outline of Research Unit activities 
is not exhaustive. The outline 
is only meant to provide a current 
and general overview of activities. 
AS you can see though, to anyone 
interested in social research and 
planning, thes) Counel is a haven 
FOr >this Ukind” of “activity. The 
Opportunity for professional development 
happens just about every day! 


WHY IS IT WITH 


TEAMWORK 


EVERYBODY IS THE,.TEAM 


ef 
e@te 


ANDI DO {He 


ALL THE 


SOCIAL HOUSING ACTION 


Several months ago, the SPRC established 
a special committee to tackle the 
problem of negative community attitudes 
towards social housing. 
backyard" syndrome has kept much 
needed affordable housing from being 


The "not-in-my- 


built in Hamilton and that attitude 
has to change if we are to attempt 
to solve the current affordable 


housing shortage. 


Late in November '87, this committee 
planned and 
of Social Housing" to improve under- 
standing of what social housing 
is really like. ihe. icarget sqroup 
for this particular exercise included 
members of City Council, other elected 


carried out a “TouTe 


area representatives - both Federal 
and Provincial = and members of 
the local media. Ins.) Foun. was 
extremely well organized, with the 


committee first providing an extensive 
information package about the local 
crisis and the families 
in need of social housing, and arranging 
visits to a variety of social housing 


housing 


homes. The committee provided a 
mini-bus which had been donated 
to transport participants from 


Project to project. 
Five different homes were on the 
itinerary: an Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion (belle a co-operative alah 
a private non-profit housing corporation 
unit, a municipal non-profit housing 
COYrporatron, wnit,s and for /the sake 
of contrast, a private market rental 
These homes 


hols represented the 


range of rental accommodation currently 


available to low income families 
needing housing in our community. 
The point was clear - social housing 
is not only needed to help’ some 


families 
some private 
housing can be much 
a neighbourhood. 


manage - but compared to 
housing, social 


preferred in 


market 


ihe success "of vihe “Tour of Housing” 
was only limited by the extent to 
which politicians participated. 
Some do not want to learn more about 
social housing «and did ‘not “attend. 
For those who did attend, the tour 
was instructive. 


The SPRC committee plans to continue 
action to change attitudes towards 
housing. The next project 
will find them working in a particular 


social 


target community in Hamilton informing 
individuals about the 

benefits of 
social housing in their neighbourhood. 
The results of this 
serve aS a model for improving community 
social 
neighbourhoods in the 


groups and 

realities and having 
project will 
acceptance of housing in 
other years 


to come. 


DON JAFFRAY 


A limited number of 
the "Affordable 
packages ane 


Housing 


Ao blie 
available and can 
be obtained at the 
cast of $4.00 
To order, please call 
the SPRE at 522-1148. 


each. 
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PROM THE. -CORNER OFPICEs-. 
Free Trade: Probing the Politicians 


A couple of months ago, a blue ribbon 
panel of... Industrial., labour — and 
government leaders released a _ report 
which was written to form the basis 
of an industrial strategy for the 
Province of Ontario. 


This report identified a number 
of potential growth sectors in our 
economy which, with government support, 
could fuel our economic growth for 
years to come. Government support 
oO industrial development in all 

of its forms, has been an important 
part of Canadian economic development 
since our inception as a_ nation 
and it is obviously planned to continue 
in the future. 


There is, however, one potential 
"fly in the ointment". Many of 
the methods which governments use 
to support industries come under 
the general heading of "subsidies". 
Theses. “subsidies'y. = ingpeturns?? willl 
be negotiated in the next phase 
‘ of the Free Trade Agreement. According 
to our sometimes confused understanding 
of free trade, therefore, it seemed 
that the ability of our government 
to support some sort of industrial 
development strategy would depend 
on the outcomes of the next round 
of free trade discussions. 


To seek clarification, we went to 
our provincial and federal members. 
TO each member, we sent a_ letter 

hich asked whether or not the following 
three perceptions were accurate: 


(som! 


nity 


June, 1988. 


URBAN MUNICIPAL 
Jl || Z oO jOs q 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


1) A wide variety of policy instruments 
are available to both the _ provincial 
and federal governments for the 
purpose of implementing industrial 
Strategies - tax programs, grants, 
low interest loans, wage subsidies, 
training allowances and so forth. 


2) Most of these potential instruments 
could be classified as industrial 
subsidies and may, therefore, be 
included in the next phase of the 
free trade negotiations. 


3) The ability of governments to 
utilize these instruments, for the 
purpose of implementing an industrial 
strategy will, therefore, depend 
upon the outcome of the next phase 
of the negotiations. 


During the last two months, we have 
received replies from seven of our 
members. shirkey™ Collins, Marion 
Dewar, Bob Mackenzie and Brian Charlton 
all replied that these perceptions 
were accurate. Chris Ward that they 
might be accurate. Geoff Scott referred 
our letter to the Hon. John Crosbie, 
Minister for International Trade, 
and we are still awaiting a reply 
from his office. Peter Peterson 
sent us avery informative’ reply 
which dealt with social programs 
and Medicare. Unfortunately, he 
did not address the issue of industrial 
Subsidies. 


We will keep you posted in_ future 


newsletters. 


155 James Street South, 6th Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 3A4 Telephone: (416) 522-1148 
A United Way Member Agency 


CITY OF HAMILTON: A DESIGNATED 
AREA FOR FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SERVICES* - Gloria DeSantis 


On November 18, 1986, the’ French 
Language Services Act, 1986 received 

iii eading an oya ssent and 
the statutory guarantee of services 
in French, therefore, becomes effective 
On November 18, 1989. This. bill 
gives any person and corporate entity 
in designated areas of the province, 
the right to receive services. in 
French from the Government of Ontario. 
Cabinet may designate an area when 
10% or more of the population of 
a regional municipality, county, 
district or locality is French-speaking, 
or where the French-speaking population 
of a city is 5,000 or more. 


Who is affected in Hamilton? 


1) The Ontario Government comprises 
27 distinct ministries, 5 agencies 
or secretariats headed by members 


of cabinet. Most will be obliged 
by the Act to offer French language 
services within 3 years from the 
day it received Royal Assent. Some 
psychiatric and residential facilities 
and all community colleges are admini- 
Stered by ministries but these are 
excluded from the three-year deadline 
because the Government anticipates 
some problems recruiting qualified 
French-speaking professional staff. 


2) All boards and commissions attached 
to ministries and agencies of the 
Government headed by cabinet members 
will be required to provide French 
language services by November, 1989, 


3) Cabinet will designate certain 
provincial ly funded agencies to 
provide their services in French 
in order to ensure that francophones 


are served in their own language. 
Such non-profit agencies include 
children's aid societies, group 


homes for the mentally or physically 
handicapped, homes for young offenders, 
etc. Cabinet will designate such 
agencies only after extensive consulta- 
tions with the francophone community 
and the agency concerned. 


‘This. entire excerpt contains a 
summary of quotes from French Language 
Services Rete Explanatory Notes 


and an intormation brochure on CRAG iG 


4) Homes governed by the Nursing 
Homes Act or Homes for Special Care 
Act will be reviewed for reasonable 


availability and extensive consultation @ 


will take place (as outlined in 
#3) before they are designated. 


5) the “Child and Family Services 
Act contains a provision that agencies 
operating under it shall provide 
their services in French where approp- 
riate. Cabinet should retain the 
same discretionary power to. ensure 
that French-speaking families can 
receive vital services in French. 
6) Municipalities and local boards 
are excluded because the Government 
wishes to respect the autonomy of 
the third level of government. 

The Government's objective is not 
to duplicate exactly the services 
available in English. Instead, the 
Government wishes to ensure reasonable 
access to services in French. For 
instance, in Metropolitan Toronto, 
the Ministry of Correctional Services 
offers probation and parole services 
in seventeen different locations. 
It may be sufficient to offer French 
language services in only. one of 
these. officess ifeat. jc centrally 
located and easily accessible. 


A three-year period is built into 
the Act because of the uneven state 
of services across. the Government; 
the Government cannot immediately 
guarantee access for individuals 
to all Government services in French. 


This three-year period will enable 
ministries to plan and implement 
French language services. 

The Ontario French-Language Services 
Commission reports to the Minister 
Responsible for Francophone Affairs. 


The Commission reviews the availability 
and quality of French language services 
and makes recommendations. It will 
be dissolved on November 18, 1989. 
At this time, its functions will 
be taken over by the Office of Franco- 
phone Affairs. 


For more information, please contact 
the Office, “of Francophone’ Affairs 
at 1-800-268-7507. and ask for a 
copy of the Act and Explanatory 
Notes. 
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PLANNING THE DOWNTOWN 


The planned development of a downtown 
is always a balancing act’ between 
the sometimes competing functions 
of a downtown area -_ residential, 
commercial, recreational and cultural. 
We are all familiar with the foreboding 
images of many American downtowns 
- the vast commercial’ enterprises 
Surrounded by condos for the- rich 
and ghettos for the poor. In these 
cases, the residential function 
of the downtown had eroded to the 
point that the middle-class had 
left town. 


To a more limited extent, our neighbour 
TO: Une "Gast = Joronto = 15. tottering 
in the same direction. The commercial 
development boom in the downtown 
has eroded the residential base 
to the point that most of the residents 
fall into one of three groups - 
the rich, the poor (in social housing) 
and the homeless (on the streets 
or in hostels). 


Hamilton has tried to ensure that 
this kind of situation does not 
happen here, through the development 
and implementation of its Central 
Area Plan. This plan, which was 
originally approved in 1981, ~~ was 
committed to the development’ of 
"an attractive, lively, human-scale 
environment..." Intrinsic within 
this purpose was the maintenance 
of a balanced residential base which 
provided a _ full-spectrum of housing 
types within the downtown. 


The SPRC has been involved in_ this 
process from the outset - we were 
a member of the original Central 
Area Plan Advisory Committee which 
developed the 1981 plan = and_ then 
stayed on as a member of the Central 
Area Plan Implementation Committee. 


Now, seven years after the publication 


of the original plan, an updated 
version has been . made available 
for public viewing. The new plan, 
rather than detracting from the 
purposes of the original, reinforces 
some of its key notions insofar 
as it provides further encouragement 
for residential development and 
the protection of heritage buildings 
and areas. 


A 


fed dew! ‘ip 


When a downtown becomes overly committed 
to one of these functions, at least 
one of the others will suffer propor- 
tionately. This is what is happening 
to Toronto - the commercial boom 
has caused the residential function 
to diminish. Property values have 
sky-rocketed, the middle-class has 
left and now the vast majority of 
the people who work in the downtown 
commercial developments have to 
travel into the core along clogged 
streets and public transit systems. 


Hamilton has opted for a different 
approach and the extent to which 
future City Councils will adhere 
to the Central Area Plan will be 
the major determinant of what our 
downtown will look like in ten to 
twenty years time. 


Ine accepuing » this plan, ..the City 
of Hamilton will be re-affirming 
its commitment to a downtown which 
is balanced in its development and, 
therefore, meets all of the _ needs 
which a downtown is supposed to 
meet. If the Central Area Plan 
can be faulted for anything,’ it 
is, for. 10s gusto) in trying tO accom 
plish this balance and consequently, 
GS atcvempts. to... tbe alli. Unings “to 
all people". 


On the one hand, for example, it 
attempts to please current residents 
by re-affirming the City's commitment 
to a viable residential base in 
the downtown. On the other’ hand, 
it attempts to please the commercial 
sector by assuring them that another 
35 million square feet of commercial 
floor space could be added to the 
Existing) mec.s eamuliion. psquare 1eeC, 
It's hard to imagine how’ commercial 
space could be increased by a factor 
of 16, without having some impacts 
upon residential stability. 


The plan may have its faults but 
it is, nonetheless, a document which 
Catv’ be. <of critical importance: to 
maintaining a balanced downtown 
in Hammiton, “wre the “City adopts 
it and if future Councils are faithful 
to its intent in the hundreds of 
important planning and development 
decisions they make every year, 


Planning the Downtown - Continued 


then we should avoid the problems 
that have plagued so many other 
downtown districts. 


As a warning, we need to look no 
further than Toronto. During the 
late sixties and early seventies, 
the Toronto City Council was committed 
to a plan much like our own. During 
the intervening years, however, 
the intents “of <that . plan = got. lost 
amid the commercial boom which some 
people view as Toronto's greatest 
success. The cracks, however, are 
beginning to show. The middle-class 
had to move out and now they are 
jamming the freeways to get back 
to. their (places 2 ot “work, Retailers 
and commercial ventures are having 
trouble recruiting workers now. that 
they have to go to the suburbs to 
find them. Land prices have sky- 
rocketed to the point that even 
non-profit housing is becoming too 
expensive. Workers are going” as 
far afield as Orillia and Grimsby 
to find housing and eight-hour’ work 


dayS are becoming twelve with the 
commuting. 

Toronto's downtown is exciting. 
ites yigie not liveable anymore. 


We in Hamilton, need to watch and 
learn. We also need our Central 
Area Plan. 


NEW FACES ON THE SPRC BOARD 
The SPRC wishes to welcome to its 
team of volunteers, the following 
new Board members elected at the 
June 28 Annual Meeting: DAVID BINNS; 
GEORGE GLIVA; NORMAN PREECE; STACEY 
SHIER; RAY SILENZI; PETER WEGENER; 
and NORMAN WESTBURY. The following 


Slate of Officers was appointed: 
URMAS SOOMET, President; DR. LARRY 
CHAMBERS, Vice-President; PEER 
WEGENER, Treasurer; MIKE PENNOCK, 
secretary; and DICK CAPLING, Past- 
President. The Council acknowledges 
the outstanding contribution of 
GRANT CORBETT: NICK MASTROLUISI; 
KEN O'NEAL: AND GERRY WRIGHT, as 


they retire from the Board. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING ACTION WEEK 


The  SPRC's Social Housing 
Committee has designated the week 
OT September) 26 © to e0ctcber 3. as 
"Affordable Housing Action Week" 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. This project 
will give us an opportunity to acknow- 


ledge, show concern, and change 
public perceptions about social 
housing. 

The committee has several events 
planned for the week, including 


a poster contest at our local high 
schools, with the theme revolving 
around social housing issues. Also, 
a special church service is planned 
for October 2 in recognition of 
all those people’ struggling with 
inappropriate shelter. 


The Social 
is working 


Committee 
three sub- 


Housing Action 
closely with 
committees, education, labour, and 
church organizations to co-ordinate 
these and other — special events. 
The week will end on National Habitat 
Day, October 3. 


The expectations for a _ successful 
week are high and all involved are 
hoping that it will become an annual 
event. 


o (? 


Yes, swt ib. 


] o © 
There's nothing 
in it Fer us. 


the whet { 


Action @® 


PAY EQUITY LEGISLATION AND THE 
VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 


(Submitted by John Vedell, Executive 
Director, Family Services of Hamilton- 
Wentworth) 


Many of us take pride in thinking 
of our organizations as not-for-profit, 
voluntary, "private sector" agencies 
and service providers. However, 
at the flick of the legislative 
wand, a private sector agency can 
be metamorphosed into a public sector 
(read "government") entity instantly, 
like it or not. 


As was the case some years ago when 
the Provincial Government established 
wage controls, many voluntary sector 
organizations again find themselves 
deemed to be public agencies, this 
time by An Act to provide for Pay 
Equity (or simply the Pay Equity 
Act): 


For its purpose, the Pay Equity 
Act defines public sector to be 
any "authority, board, commission, 
corporation, office, person or organiza- 
tion of persons which operates or 
provides" children's residences 
under the Child and Family Services 
Act, 1984; homes for the aged under 
the Homes for the Aged and Rest 
Homes Act; counselling services 
and staff training (and hostels 
providing services, and work activity 
projects) purchased by municipalities 
under the General Welfare Assistance 
Act (to name but some of the criteria). 


Any organization that operates a 
service that is funded under any 
of the Acts listed above is well 
advised to pay heed to the Pay Equity 
ACT. 


The pay equity legislation is "gender 
driven" and thus primarily aimed 
at ensuring that payment of women 
and men doing work of equal or similar 
value will be paid an equal wage. 
"Pay equity bases wages on the value 
of the work — performed--regardless 


@' gender." 

Public sector employers are required 
to post a Pay Equity Plan and initiate 
pay adjustments by January 1, 1990. 


This earticile 971s written « from ethe 
"naive" vantage point of a social 
services administrator who has attempted 
to decipher the implications of 
inns olegishation for his. agency: 
Truly expert advice and official 
information must be sought elsewhere. 


It is important to recognize that 
some "deemed" public sector employers 
may well be exempt from the requirements 
of the Pay Equity Act simply because 
there are no male-dominated job 
classes in the organization. 
Obviously, male-female pay equity 
can be realized only in a workplace 
in which both men and women are 
employed to do different jobs: and 
in which the men are being paid 
more than the women for work of 
equal value. 


4 


A simple test that will enable the 
reader to determine whether the 
Pay Equity Act applies to the reader's 
organization is to ask if any one 
job class ) in the organization is 
male dominated (i.e., 70% of more 
jobs held by men), and at least 
one woman holds’ a position in that 
JOD. “Gdasse If the answer is "yes" 
the legislation applies. 


If the legislation does indeed apply 

to your organization, it will be 

necessary to: 

- develop and implement Pay Equity 
plans for applicable groups’ of 
employees; 


- negotiate certain aspects of the 
Pay Equity plan with’ respective 
unions (if the organization is 
unionized) ; 


- determine the value of most jobs in the 
Organization based on skill, effort, 
responsibility and working conditions 
(job classification program) ; 


- compare the value of male jobs 
to the value of female jobs; 


- adjust pay of female jobs to that 
of male jobs of similar value; 


- complete pay adjustments within 
five years; 

- write a Pay Equity document’ and 

post it for employees to read; 

Continued/.... 


Pay Equity Legislation - Continued 


and, 


- resolve employee complaints based 
on the Pay Equity Plan, if applic- 
able. 


Pte 4s. lakely + thate the madority cor 
not-for-profit, voluntary sector 
agencies will not have to. satisfy 
the requirements of the Pay Equity 
Act, due to the fact that they have 
nothing 6 but female dominated job 
classes! 


However, there may be good reason 
for such an organization to _ adopt 
and initiate a job classification 
program for reasons quite other 
than the question of gender bias. 


My reason for suggesting this’ is 
that unless jobs have been carefully 
rated and evaluated by applying 
a reliable instrument of job rating 
(one that takes into account at 
least the four’ factors cited by 
the legislation), there is every 
probability that there are inequities 
in the relative values placed on 
existing jobs and job classes. 
Indeed, organizations that have not 
evaluated jobs systematically might 
in fact be paying similar’ wages 
for jobs or job classes of dissimilar 
value! 


Every organization, whether affected 
by the Pay Equity Act or not, would 
do well to consider implementation 
Of) <a | Qobr “Classifications: program: 
Once the program is in place (and 
wages adjusted), new jobs can be 
evaluated and slotted rationally 
into the appropriate job class and 
its corresponding wage scale. When 
the content of an existing position 
changes Signficantly, it. canbe 
re-evaluated in order to maintain 
an equitable relativity between 
jobs and/or job classes. 


(As a somewhat’ —s relevant aside, 
it may be of interest to note that 
a job evaluation and classification 
system may lead to some surprises 
In organizations that traditionally 


base the evaluation of a position 


primarily on the credentials Peon lied oS 


of the person who is to fill it. 
Though an important factor, the 
minimum credentials required to 
perform a job is only one of several 
factors considered in job evaluation. 
As one might expect, this feature 
of job evaluation poses a threat 
to some _ professionals, especially 
those that practice in an organizational 
setting in which the professional's 
job is only one of several different 
jobs). 


If you and your organization decide 
to embark on a job classification 
Journey, be sure you carry in your 
luggage: 1) a reliable job evaluation 
process (the help of a trusted consultant 
in developing the process is recom- 
mended); 2) the support of the governing 
body and employees of the organization; 
and, 3) commitment, not only to 
complete the study, but to establish 
a permanent job evaluation committee 
subsequent to the completion of 
the initial study, in order to maintain 
continuity and consistency of the 
program into the future. 


Bon Voyage! 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Bill 154. Queen's Printer for Ontario. 


2. Questions and Answers: Pay Equity in 
the Workplace. Ontario Women's Direc- 
torate, ISBN 0-7729-2673-5, 1987. 


3. Government material and information 
may be obtained by writing or phoning 
the Pay Equity Commission, 5th Floor, 
150 Eglington Ave.E. Toronto.Ontario. 
M4P 1E8. (481-4464). The Hamilton 
management consulting firm of Robert 
McDowall & Associates has provided at 
reasonable fee its expertise and ex- 
perience in assisting many voluntary, 
public, and for-profit organizations 
in implementing pay equity programs. 


4. A male dominated job class is one in 
which 70% or more of the persons 
holding positions within that class 
are males. 


5. Source: Robert McDowall & Associates, 
Management Consultants, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 1988. 


6. The legislation deems a job class to 
be female dominated if 60% or more of 
those holding positions within that 
class are women. 


7. It is a not unknown practice in some 
organizations to pay the person rather 
than the job, using credentials as the 
basis of pay determination. 
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WOMEN'S PERCEPTIONS OF MAN-MADE 
CLTIIES - Gloria DeSantis 


Introduction - Have you ever wondered what 
North American cities would look like 
if they were designed by women? Disabled 
adults? Or elderly persons? Literature 
Suggests that the urban- environment 
would look very different if it was 
designed by any one of these three 
groups. Ia Sthis sarticle. 1 wild) focus 
On women's perceptions of the urban 
environment. 


lL seshouldsr note. tat) thisi: point.. that 
"women" is not defined as one homogenous 
group of people. There are married 
women with children employed outside 
the home, single mothers who are employed 


outside the home as well as_ those 
who work solely in the home, childless 
married women who work solely in_ the 
home, elderly women, disabled women 
and immigrant women. This article 
does not focus on any one of these 
Groups. sSpecificallys. ~1t-' + deals: s<with 
all of these groups generally. 

ins othise article. ile Wille, alse «focus 


entire urban environment as 


T the 
opposed to dealing only with neighbour- 


nprecedented 
@i: paid labour force and moving 


hoods or the design of individual 
homes. This article comprises three 
major themes: the accessibility of 
Support services and employment oppor- 
tunities; safety and security issues; 
and what about the Jlittle details 
of design? But first we must have 
a foundation. 

Foundation - Some critics assert that 


principles of architectural design 
and spatial location of support services 
during this century have been dominated 
by a "woman's place is in the home" 
sentiment. The urban environment 
separates the private sphere of family 
life from the public sphere of paid 
employment. Traditionally, women 
spent most of their time in the private 
sphere doing unpaid work while” men 
spent most of their time in the public 
sphere working for pay. But much 
of this is changing today with the 
numbers of women joining 

into 
accessibility 
employment 
issue 


the public 
of support 
Opportunities is the 
here. 


sphere. The 
services and 
central 


Nonetheless, I 
even in_ the 
a greater 


would argue that 
past when there were 
number of women in_ the 


private sphere, the urban environment 
was not designed with the needs 
of women in mind. And today, many 
oF “ther same’ issues still persist. 
Safety and security as well as 'the 
little details of design' have been 
neglected: for too ~ Tong. We must 


create urban environments that support 
rather than restrict women as individuals 
as well as women and their families. 


Accessibility of Support Services 
and Employment Opportunities - Accessi- 
bility refers to the spatial location 
of services and opportunities in 
terms of distance, travel time and 
mode of transportation required. 
The travelling distance required 
by women to access certain support 
services and opportunities is often 
great. For example, since many 
women are still primarily responsible 
GOV childs “care, “at Yas child “must 
see a physician 1 as”) usually 
the woman who leaves her job, drives 


to the day-care centre or the baby- 


Sitters,. "picks up “the child, ‘drives 
to the “clinic; “then perhaps to the 
pharmacy for a prescription and 
then back home or to the day-care 
centre and, Af at “is still early 
in the day, the woman returns to 
her job. In 1986, the Women Plan 
Toronto workshop group created a 
document that illustrates women's 


perceptions of the accessibility 
of services and opportunities. 


e "I resent spending so_ much of 
my day travelling everywhere 

= Sto, work, to “shop, to “services, 
for recreation and to the community 
centre". 

e "It would be nice if there was 
some kind of school near _ hostels 
where we could learn at our 
Own speed". 


if there were 
tickets or 


e "It would be nice 
multiple bus stop 
day passes for the city transit 
sO Sinat «we <aran &? have — 10 4 pay 
everytime we had to make a_ stop 
(ecg... the doctor's office, 
the grocery store, etc)." 

Continued/... 


Women's Perceptions of Man-Made 


Cities - Continued 
Safety and Security - We never 
stop to think about how the design 


of the urban environment is conducive 


to crime. Other commitments’ from 
the Women Plan Toronto workshop 
provide us with obvious insights. 
The most pervasive theme was the 
need for small shops and cafes to 
open all night throughout cities as 
wel | as. brightly: Tie fstreets © so 


that women would not feel unsafe walking 
home or  to- work. More lighting 
at public bus shelters, clear plexiglass 
bus shelter walls (instead of frosted 
walls), and two entrances to _ bus 
shelters should be mandatory SO 
that no-one can be trapped inside. 
Mirrors within public areas, particularly 
Subway stations, would allow’ women 
to see what is around corners. 
Underground garages should be guarded 
around the clock (possibly with 
video cameras), have sensitive sound 
devices, and have windows in elevators 
for looking into the elevator before 
embarking and for looking over’ the 
parking area before disembarking. 


And finally, some shrubs and trees 
are placed too close to _ sidewalks 
for the sidewalks to be safe from 
lurking people. 

And what about the little details 
of design? - There are many little 
details of design that are often 
over looked. Have you ever’ looked 
TOr <a “Clock “inks ak public place? 
They are hard to. find. And what 
about double doors, heavy doors, 
turnstiles and uneven Flooring? 


All of these are problems for walking 


toddlers and infants in strollers 
and their mothers who try to get 
in and out of public buildings. 
And where are publicly accessible 
washrooms - including those’ with 
counters for changing infants? 
They are often very hard to. find. 
And finally, have you ever wondered 


how any woman is able to get herself, 


an infant (or two), and a _ stroller 
off a city transit bus when there 
is a pole in the middle of the doorway? 

BUG ss acts s things are changing slowly. 
Many bus shelters are now made out 
of clear plexiglass so no-one’ can 
"hide" inside them. A major policy 


SPRC LIBRARY 


document for the City of Hamilton, 
the 1988 Central Area Plan, contains 
a section on designing the environment 
fOr DUD Te; satery, 
are open beyond 5:00pm so that parents 


who work outside the home can do 
their business after work hours. 
And the signs in many malls. are 


more obvious - including an indication 


of where to find a public washroom 
with an infants’ change counter 
fed ee 

I still think we have a long way 
to go, though, in re-designing the 
urban environment. * bet us. not 


hesitate to join the public participatim 
process regarding developments in 
Our urban environments and _— speak 
out on the above issues. 


REFERENCES - (available from Gloria 
DeSantis) 

NOTE: The opinions expressed in the 
above article are solely those of 


the author and do-_ not 
reflect those of the SPRC. 


necessarily 


*This topic area will be explored 
more fully in subsequent newsletters. 


WAZLAALLAATARAAAAAERIAA ARES ALEART? 


Because of the increase in the costs of 


purchasing publications and _ because 
some of our own publications are 
irreplaceable, the SPRC library 


will no longer be a "lending" library. 
Outsiders will be 
our facilities but will not be allowed 
to remove any publications. 
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WOMEN-BASED CED - A NATIONAL 
CONCERN ~ Caroline Ball 


Community Economic Development, or 
CED, is a process which has seemed 
to generate a wide spectrum of local 
economic activity in many Canadian 
communities. The fundamental goal 
of CED is to access greater control 
over local economies by creating 
more Stable employment, investing 
capital in the community, and making 
use of local resources. 


Activities involved in adopting a 
CED model can range from a more conven- 
tional approach, maintaining economic 
control in the hands of traditional 
decision-makers, to models defined 
as “socially accountable" which consider 
both the long-term social impacts 
and economic health of a community. 
These strategies have been developed 
and implemented by many’ different 
interest groups, ranging from small 
community collectives to Federal 
Government agencies and departments. 


Recently, as a member of the Hamilton- 
based Women and the Economy Study 
Group, I had an opportunity to partici- 
pate at a national conference’ in 
New Westminster, B.C. dealing with 
the issue of women and community 
economic development. This event 
was organized through the combined 
effort of a local planning committee, 
a national planning group and_ twenty 
other women-based CED groups. Over 
160 women of varying backgrounds 
from all regions in Canada attended 
the conference. 


The focus of the "Women and Community 


Economic Development Conference" 
waS on assessing the development, 
implementation and evaluation of 


CED initiatives designed to impact 
upon women. This exploration included 
connecting with economic strategies 
to empower women and = assist them 
in learning the skills needed to 
effectively participate in community 
economic development. A means by 

which a nationwide information system 
Orvis be formed to manage and disseminate 
a rapidly growing pool of women's 
CED resources was also formulated. 


Through a series of well-planned 
participant-focused workshops, panel 
discussions, and numerous intensive 
small group activities, the conference 
addressed CED issues currently affecting 
the economic and social empowerment 
of women across the country. Topics 
included: barriers to CED, individual 
and collective approaches, making 
use of existing economic infrastructures, 
accessing programs to support CED 
activity and evaluating CED projects. 


On a personal note, I found the 
experience to be highly innovative 
and enlightening interms of understand- 
ing women-based CED and the potential it 
holds for the Hanilton-Wentworth Region. 
The information and resources gathered 
have already been utilized by members 
of the Women and the Economy Study 
Group in developing a_ project to 
examine the feasibility of women-based 
CED in our region and a_ subsequent 
community education strategy for 
its promotion and adoption. 


Future issues of the SPRC newsletter 
will provide updates on these activities 
as the project evolves. 


STAFF UPDATE 


The SPRC welcomes JANE OPIE and 
BEV MACPHERSON who will be working 
over the summer months on a_ SEED 
project. AS Research Assistant, 
Jane will be preparing an overview 
of the social assistance system, 
geo-coding social recipient information 
and working on the environmental 
scan. As Education Programmer, 
Bev will assist in the organization 
of an "Affordable Housing Action" Week 
to take place September 26 to October 
3, 198s. 


At the end of June, we said farewell 
to CARMEN BIAN who has completed 
the Year 2 Evaluation of Operation 
Employability. We thank her for 
all her hard work on this. project 
and wish her well in her new position 
with the Halton Social Planning 
Council. 


NATIONAL ACCESS AWARENESS WEEK 


National Access Awareness Week was 
held May 29 to June 4, 1988. This 
Was, the’ first wear for this “exciting 
new initiative that will become 
an annual event in communities across 
Canada. The week provided an oppor- 
tunity Ae) community players to 
evaluate just how accessible’ their 
community is to disabled persons. 


The ultimate goal of this annual 
event is to become a "Five Star" 
community. That is one where five 
basic components - housing, employment, 
transportation, recreation and education 
are accessible to _ everyone. This 
goal can be achieved by identifying 
the barriers that isolate disabled 
persons and removing those barriers. 


A number of events took place in 
Hamilton-Wentworth during this week, 
to create awareness and improve 
access for disabled persons. Each 
day of the week focused on a different 
component of the "Five Star" community. 
Forums Were, held sthrougnout ~~ the 
week to discuss progress achieved 
and future directions in each area. 
Another event involved a group. of 
persons with hearing, vision and 
mobility disabilities that reviewed 
the access features of the Jackson 
Square complex to highlight the 
importance of their existence in 
public buildings. As well,a variety of 
events were held throughout thecommunity 
to highlight special sport and recrea- 
tion opportunities for disabled 
persons. 


All in all, the week was a success. 
Barriers which prevent full participa- 
tion in community life for disabled 
persons were identified and recommenda- 
tions were made to remove’ these 


barriers. Some goals will be achieved 
in the short term; others may require 
several years to _ complete. Each 


year we']] have a chance to check 
back to see how far we've come and 
where we, aS a community, want to 
go in the future. 


> pa 


DATA BASE FOR THE DEVELOPMENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Agency decision makers  and_ social 
planners rely on a number of information 
sources to assist them in case  manage- 
ment, agency planning and community 
planning. 


One information base of particular 
interest to agencies involved’ in 
planning and providing services 
to the developmentally handicapped, 
is the Data Base for the Developmentally 
Handicapped. This data base, housed 
at the Association of Agencies for 
Treatment and Development (A.A.T.D.), 


provides a comprehensive record 
of the needs of developmentally 
handicapped children, adolescents 


and adults in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region and Brant County. 


A wealth of information has been 
collected from agencies that provide 
services to this population, on 
those clients receiving services 
as well as those on waiting lists. 
Information available from this 
data base includes demographic inform- 
ation, client's level of functioning 
in all areas, and residential, day 
and support service programs currently 
received and needed by clients. 


This data base, completed in January 
1987, is updated on a regular basis 
to keep the information current 
and useful. To date, agencies have 
used the data base for internal 
planning and several community groups 
have made ad hoc requests for informa- 
tion. 


If you are interested in learning 
more about the data base, contact 
MS. lerrin Finch atenAat.0. (522-5801 )2 


KREEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


REMINDER 


If you wish to receive our. next 
issue of "COMMUNITY" and you 
have not yet renewed or taken 
out a 1988/89 ‘membership, now 
1S4the. “timer te = do: so. This 
is the last newsletter we will 


be sending out to non-members. 
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As attention focuses upon our national 
deficit, the call for reduced social 
security expenditures is again being heard 
from some sectors of our society. Insofar 
as these expenditures do account for a 
substantial outlay of federal funds, they 
Obviously should not be ignored in any 
debate about deficit reduction. This 
debate, however, should address all of the 
issues. 


On the basis of international standards, 
Canada does not "overspend" on social 
security. According to statistics from 
, the Paris-based Organization for Economic 
Co-operation amd Development, Canada 
devoted 11.5% of its Gross Domestic 
Product to Social Security Transfers 
between 1980 and 1986. Of the eighteen 
reporting OECD member countries, we ranked 
fourteenth. The U.K. spent 13.5%, Germany 
spent 16.7%, the Netherlands spent 27.1%. 
(The list is appended to this newsletter). 


Increased social security spending does 
not need to result in economic disaster 
for a country. In fact, the very opposite 
may be true. Of the 13 OECD countries who 
spent a greater proportion of their GDP on 
social security in 1980 than did Canada, 
all but two of them had higher produc- 
tivity gains between 1980 and 1986. Asa 
result of their analysis of international 
expenditures, the Macdonald Commission 
came to a conclusion which most critics of 
social welfare find surprising. 


"Perhaps the most puzzling aspect 
of our findings is the apparently 
positive relation between economic 
growth and social security pay- 
ments... Our finding that the wel- 
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fare state has in general been a 
positive factor in economic 
growth therefore comes as 
something of a _ surprise....The 
welfare state may create a 
climate of social consensus that 
results in better labour-manage- 
ment relations, greater political 
stability, a higher degree of co- 
operation among the ‘social 
partners’ and less alienation at 
the workplace. All of these 
factors may contribute to higher 
productivity and higher economic 

: Certainly there is at 
least indirect support for these 
ideas in the political science 
and economic literature". 


The deficit is not simply a function of 
expenditures - the issues of government 
revenues also need to be included in the 
debate. Is Canada a heavily taxed 
nation? By international standards, the 
answer is no. In 1986, according to the 
OECD, 33.2% of Canada’s Gross Domestic 
Product took the form of tax revenue. 
The average for OECD member nations was 
38.1%. The average for the European 
Common Market was 40%. We ranked 15th out 
of the 23 reporting nations. 


The impact of this issue is not small. If 
Canadian wealth was taxed at the same 
rate as Margaret Thatcher taxes wealth in 
the UK., we would not have had a deficit 
at the end of 1986. If we had taxed at 
the same rate as the Netherlands, we 
would have had a surplus of almost 30 
billion dollars. If we taxed at the same 
rate as Sweden, we would have had a 
surplus of almost 70 billion dollars. 
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This is not to suggest that the answer to 
our deficit problem should be a general 
increase in tax levies. What it does 
suggest, however, is that we should 
approach the debate with realism and 
honesty. 


Part of this realism and honesty must 
include a recognition that it is not 
simply a matter of "economics". The 
experiences of other countries has 
demonstrated that a meaningful commitment 
to adequate social security is not a road 
to economic ruin. The question of our 
willingness to "share the wealth" is as 
much a moral issue as it is economic. 


Most other Western industrial countries 
have chosen to "share the wealth" to a 
far greater degree than have we. They 
also have higher rates of economic 
productivity, lower rates of unemployment 
and smaller deficits than we do. Their 
experiences have blown a lot of holes ina 
lot of old economic theories. 


If we are to conduct our debate with 
honesty and realism, the reality of their 
experiences must be addressed by the 
critics of social assistance spending. 


MIKE PENNOCK 


JOIN THE MARCH AGAINST POVERTY 


On Saturday, April 8, a demonstration at 
Queen’s Park in Toronto marked the end of 
a two week long march for groups from 
Windsor, Sudbury and Ottawa calling for 
action to address poverty in Ontario. 
People in the Hamilton area were invited 
to join in this demonstration by boarding 
one of the seven buses (provided by the 


local Hamilton Against Poverty Committee) 
to make the afternoon trip to Toronto for, 
the grand finale. 


The focus of this activity was on the 
need to reduce conditions of poverty in 
the Province by implementing the recom- 
mendations of stage one of Transitions, 
the report of the Social Assistance 
Review Committee. These recommendations 
include: 


- increasing Welfare and Family Benefit 
rates by 10 to 22.5%; 

- implementing a 100% shelter subsidy 
up to the existing ceiling; 

- increasing the amount of savings 
allowed by recipients; 

- improving work incentives by: 
eliminating the 120 hour rule for 
working sole support parents; 
reducing the tax back rate so that 
people can keep more of their earned 
income; expanding programs which help 
people to work. 

- allowing 18-20 year olds living at 
home and refugee claimants to receive 
social assistance if they are in 
need. 


The best story to date, however, may be 
the success which the local Hamilton 
Against Poverty Committee is having in 
building support for this kind of action 
among Hamilton people. They have used 
local radio and television stations, 
newspapers and journals to get their 
message out to the community at larve. 
Bot more than that, personal contacts 
through meetings and door to door 
campaigning have been used to recruit 
support for the committee from people in 
low income neighbourhoods. Even after 
the April 8 March, we can expect this 
group to express its concern about 


poverty through other means. 


MORE STREET FURNITURE FOR HAMILTON: 


© A Resident’s Opinion 


By Gil Simmons 


Here and there in Hamilton’s downtown 
core there are seats. Not only in Gore 
Park but dotted here and there, or in 
pairs or bunches, these seats - roomy 
enough for two, three, even four in a 
squeeze, are welcome for those with heavy 
shopping and looking for somewhere to 
"take the weight off" as the Brits say. 


But they are not helpful to those who are 
waiting for buses, for these seats are of 
the low, leisurely, truly reclining kind, 
and by the time the bus client has 
scrabbled, like an upturned beetle, into 
a standing position, the bus has gone on 
by. 


In the City of Paris, on the bustling 
boulevards among zee poodles amd Zee 
pretty girls, there are very fine bus- 
stop seats. Probably a century old by 
now, they are solid as rocks, designed in 
the "rustick" fashion, so popular a 
,hundred years ago, of cast iron formed to 
look like tree trunks. Also, they are 
some 6 inches higher than the usual 
benches, so that one perches rather than 
sits and, thus, can leap to one’s feet in 
plenty of time to board the bus. 


The writer’s sketch of a 19th century 
Parisian bus-stop seat, one of many still 
in use today: 


i) Everything old is new again, including 


bus perches, and it looks as if Hamil 
ton’s bus clients might just get lucky. 
At a recent presentation at CAPIC, the 


HSR people showed slides not only of 
different glittering bus shelters but 
also of thoroughly modern perches. A 
little flimsy looking, perhaps, without 
that stolid lasting quality of the 
Parisian perch, the flip seat will, 
nevertheless, be a welcome addition to 
Hamilton’s street furniture. 


STAFF UPDATE 


The SPRC welcomes ROSEMARY TROWBRIDGE, 
who joined the Council in mid-February as 
the new part-time Research Assistant. 
Rosemary has a B.A. in Anthropology from 
the University of Waterloo and a B.A. in 
Psychology from McMaster University. She 
is presently working on her Masters 
Thesis in Special Education at the 
Ontario Institute for Studies and 
Education at the University of Toronto. 
Her speciality is cognitive development 
across the life span and currently is 
involved in research with children and 
older adults. Rosemary’s background adds 
a new dimension to the Council’s mlti- 
disciplinary staff team. 


Over the past six months, the SPRC has 
enjoyed working with computer students 
from Mohawk College. We wish the 
following all the very best in their 
future careers: DAVID COCKETT, BRIAN 
JENNINGS and MAY SULTANI. 


CHILD CARE ADVISORY COMMITTEE HAS BUSY 
AGENDA FOR 1989. 


The provision of child care, both licensed 
and unlicensed, in Hamilton and Wentworth, 
has often been a source of much conten- 
tious discussion between differing 
interest and advocacy groups. Currently, 
the child care commnity is facing a 
crisis with respect to the availability of 
quality child care for families who need 
it. Issues stemming from this include a 
lack of affordable and flexible child care 
choices, insufficient government subsidy 
for licensed day care spaces, and a 
perceived gap in effective service co- 
ordination between various. delivery 
groups, to name but a few. 


Drawing upon its long tradition of taking 
a community-based approach to monitoring 
service delivery issues, and in keeping 
with its ongoing interest in child care, 
the SPRC has recently formed a Child Care 
Advisory Committee. The roots of this 
committee were originally set by its 
predecessor, the Day Care Advisory 
Committee, which was involved in examining 
the issue of a benchmark per diem for the 
Region in 1986. The current Advisory 
Committee prefers to use the term "Child 
Care" as it implies a broader concept of 
care for children - day care centres, 
private home day care, after-school care, 
care in the workplace, and shift-work care 
offer a few examples. 


The purpose of the committee is to provide 
an open environment for the analysis and 
assessment of information relating to 


funding, need and availability, and the 
co-ordination of services within’ the 
Region. Membership consists of a broad 


spectrum of interests, including providers 
(non-profit and commercial), consumers, 
funders (ComSoc amd Regional Social 
Services), and child care advocates. 


As an advisory group to the SPRC, all 
committee activities, including the 
development of policy recommendations, are 
reported directly to its voluntary Board 
of Directors for clarification” and 
approval. Through this mechanism, the 
SPRC creates an appropriate vehicle for 
the presentation of information and policy 


recommendations from a more independent 
and community-based perspective. 


Staff is currently undertaking a survey 
of per diem structures (i.e. the amount 
of subsidy per licensed child care space 
per day) between various municipalities 
across Ontario. This survey will look at 
policies and procedures regarding funding 
for both non-profit and commercial day 
nurseries and private home care spaces. 


In co-ordination with the Association for 
Early Childhood Education, Ontario 
(AECEO), a written salary survey relating 
to wages and working conditions of staff 
in E.C.E. programs is being carried out. 
This, is -a replication of “ansoriginal 
study completed in 1986 by the Public 
Policy Committee of the AECEHO. The Child 
Care Advisory Committee hopes to deter- 
mine whether any significant changes have 
taken place, particularly with respect to 
the impact of the per diem benchmark. 


Also underway, is an analysis of child 
care centre waiting lists as an initial 
step in addressing questions of need and 
availability. The purpose is to deter- 
mine both quantitative and qualitative 
characteristics of waiting lists for 
subsidized and non-subsidized care, e.g., 
type of care requested, number of spaces 
available, number of children on waiting 
lists, etc. 


Over the longer term, a consumer needs 
survey will measure a random cross- 
section of child care users from around 
the Region and assess both the needed 
scope and quality of care perceived by 
the community. 


In an ongoing attempt to collect baseline 
statistics of Regional child care data, 
staff is hoping to develop and make use 
of specialized computer-software to "geo- 
code" data by postal sorting areas and/or 
census tracts. This would allow for 
better monitoring of trends for current 
and projective uses. 


For further information on the Child Care 
Advisory Committee, contact Caroline Ball 
at 522-1148. 
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SARC AND THE BUSINESS COMMONITY 


® The Laidlaw Foundation has initiated a 
major effort to gain the support of the 
business community for the implementation 
of the report of the Social Assistance 
Review Committee. In Hamilton-Wentworth, 
the SPRC agreed to play the lead role in 
this initiative. 


As of March 31, the following members of 
the Hamilton-Wentworth business community 
have agreed to sign the SPRC letter of 
Support to the Premier and Treasurer. On 
behalf of the poor of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
we salute them: 


- Harvey Lanctot, President, CUMIS. 
- Norm Embree, President, Embree 
Industries 
- Arthur Weisz, President, Effort 
Trust 

- Richard Leppert, President, 
Leppert Business Systems. 

- Anthony Butler, Architect. 

- Michael Torsney, Architect 

- Marvin Caplan, Marvin Caplan’s 
Gentlemen’s Apparel 

@ - stephen Fletcher, Consultant, 

Canada Life Insurance 

- Larry Paikin, President, 
Ennis Paikin Steel. 

- David Seldon, President, 
Seldon Printing. 

- David Binns, President, 
Binns Insurance Limited. 

- Frank Pauls, President, 
Pauls Real Estate 

- David Gow, Vice-President, 
MILH+A Inc., K.G. Brown Assoc. 

- John Buschausen, Partner, 
Thorne, Ernst & Whinney. 

- Peter Dawson, The Dawson Group. 

- Robert Varah, Director of Com- 
mercial Development, DOFASCO. 

- William Johnson, General Sales 
Manager, Stelco. 

- Steve Jones, Partner, Durward 
Jones Barkwell and Company 


We want to particularly thank STEPHEN 
FLETCHER for the key role that he has 
played in our local effort. 


The campaign is not over. The signatures 
continue to come in. 


EDUCATING FUTURE PHYSICIANS FOR ONTARIO 


Medical schools in Ontario are co- 
operating in the development of a study 
of the future roles and educational 
requirements of physicians in_ the 
Province. A project team, based at 
McMaster University, will have respon- 
sibility for developing a description of 
the future role. The results of this 
phase will be utilized by other parti- 
Cipating medical schools to review and 
refine existing curriculun. 


The relationship between physicians and 
the community services system has arisen 
as a point of controversy on a number of 
occasions. The role review, which will 
be undertaken as a part of this study, 
will provide an important opportunity to 
look at these issues and examine the role 
of physicians with respect to the com- 
munity services system. 


Mike Pennock, SPRC Executive Director, is 
a member of the McMaster University 
project team. He would welcome comments 
from participants in the community 
services system. 


Attached to this newsletter, is 
an extract from a speech given 
by the SPRC Executive Director, 
MIKE PENNOCK to the Rotary Club 
of Hamilton, on March 16, 1989, 
entitled "Demographic Trends in 
Hamilton-Wentworth to the Year 
2000". We hope our readers find 
this article interesting. 


CANADIAN HEALTHY COMMUNITIES PROJECT 


The healthy communities idea grew out of 
the World Health Organization’s (European 
Region) public statement in 1984 about a 
shift in health care from primary health 
care to health promotion. A formal 
Healthy Communities movement’ was 
initiated in Canada with the 1986 Interna- 
tional Health Promotion Conference in 
Ottawa, the first of its kind: Today, 
the Healthy Commmities concept has been 
adopted by communities all over Europe. 
Here in Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Planners, the Canadian Public Health As- 
sociation, the Federation of Canadian 
Municipalities and Health and Welfare 
Canada, have come together to develop the 
Canadian Healthy Communities Project, in 
the expectation that municipal govern- 
ments will join with urban planners and 
public health professionals to make our 
communities, towns amd cities more 
healthy. | 


Healthy Communities 
1) What is a 
How do we 


In essence, the 
Project asks two questions: 
healthy community? and 2) 
create one? 


When people are asked how they would 
define a healthy community, they respond 
by talking about a clean enviromment, 
clean air, safe and clean water, lots of 
trees and green space. They ‘speak of 
food, shelter, and housing for everyone; 
work which is health enhancing, flexible 
and satisfying - amd £ available for 
everyone; neighbourhoods that are people 
oriented, in which the streets are safe 
and where there is a good mix of housing, 
people, services and facilities; health 
and social services available to all; 
local govermment that is accessible and 
responsive and that involves people in 
making decisions about their lives. 
People understand very well that health 
is not simply a matter of the provision 
of health services. Thus, health is not 
biologically induced and not solely the 
absence of illness. It is a resource in 
our everyday lives and extends beyond 
individual self-care. 


As for what can be done to create healthy 
communities, people are very clear that 


much of what local government soos O 


affects health, directly or indirectly. 
Iocal governments, people say, should 
explicitly recognize that most, if not 
all, of their activities have an impact 
upon health; they should make a comit- 
ment to create a healthy community and 
should establish mechanisms to achieve 
that goal. 


Examples of projects found around the 
world include: multi-generational housing 
in Horsens, Denmark; workplace health and 
safety in Liverpool, England; urban 
cleanliness campaign Barcelona, Spain; 
reduce the stigma of being poor, elderly, 
etc. in Rennes, France; and making the 
city a place for kids in Seattle, USA. 


At present, 16 municipalities in Canada 
have committees actively at work in 
healthy community projects. They are: 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia; Quebec City, 
Montreal, Sherbrooke and Rouyn-Noranda, 
Quebec; North York, Windsor, Ottawa and 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Regina and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta; Vancouver 
and Victoria, British Columbia. There is 
a national office for healthy communities 
projects in Ottawa. 


In Hamilton, we are just getting started 
on a healthy communities project. The 
medical and nursing students at McMaster 
University are holding a one-day forum on 
May 18th to discuss issues relevant for a 
healthy Hamilton project. At its Annual 
Meeting, the Social Planning and Research 
Council will be discussing healthy 
Hamilton issues with special reference to 
the relationship between health and 
poverty. Poverty is directly related to 
issues of affordable and appropriate 
housing, lack of jobs, low paying jobs, 
and crime. The poor live in a less safe 
environment, have higher child mortality 
rates and chronic physical and mental 
health problems. It is evident that a 
multi-disciplinary response is required. 


For more information 
communities, contact Gloria DeSantis at 
the SPRC - 522-1148. 
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CENTRAL AREA PLAN IMPLEMENTATION COM- 
MITTEE (CAPIC). 


The central area of Hamilton is identi- 
fied as the area bounded by Queen Street 
on the west, Victoria Avenue on the east, 
the escarpment on the south, and the bay 
on the north. A Central Area Plan was 
prepared during 1979 and 1980 by the 
Central Area Plan Advisory Committee 
(CAPAC). City Council adopted the Plan 
in 1981 as an amendment to the Official 
Plan. This 1981 Central Area Plan 
expressed the following perspective: that 
the Central Area should be promoted as 
the Regional Centre; that quality people- 
oriented buildings amd streetscaping 
should be introduced into the Central 
Business, District. to -attract ~ further 
growth; that mixed use development should 
be encouraged; that through traffic on 
King Street should be discouraged, and 
that a ring of car parks be established; 
that anchors along King Street East be 
established as counterpoints to Jackson 
Square; and, that the downtown be given 
priority for public investment, par- 
ticularly the area east of James Street. 
At that time, no official body was 
appointed to implement these new 
policies. (However, downtown business 
people requested the formation of a 
committee to develop a "downtown action 
plan" which focused on streetscaping, 
traffic reduction and a_ promotion 
strategy. After this plan was completed, 
the committee disbanded). 


City Council formed the Central Area Plan 
Implementation Committee (CAPIC) in 
February, 1984, to concentrate on policy 
issues and their implementation. Since 
1984, CAPIC has undertaken a major review 
of the Central Area Plan and finalized an 
update in 1988. The plan was made public 
through mall displays, media coverage and 
a display at City Hall. City sCouncil 
approved the revised Central Area Plan and 
adopted it as an amendment to the Official 
Plan. 


® Presently, CAPIC’s main raison d’etre is 


the implementation of the Central Area 


Plan. In very broad terms, CAPIC acts as 
a sounding board for development propos- 
als and monitors Central Area matters. 
At monthly meetings, after much debate 
about key issues, CAPIC forwards recom- 
mendations to the Planning and Develop- 
ment Committee for consideration in their 
decision-making. Most of the issues that 
come before CAPIC do, indeed, encounter 
much debate. The long debates are a 
function of the diversity of interests 
represented at the table, including 
neighbourhood groups, business groups, 
the educational system, social agencies 
and architectural and historical preser- 
vation groups, to name a few. 


In the past two years, CAPIC has tackled 
a number of very exciting projects. The 
issue of the GO Train expansion into 
Hamilton was debated extensively; CAPIC 
suggested to the Planning and Development 
committee that the T.H. & B. node be used 
but SPRC abstained from that vote because 
of the lack of information. CAPIC also 
discussed the Perimeter Road. In 
general, CAPIC recommended some condi- 
tions for the portion of the Perimeter 
Road between Sherman Avenue amd Bay 
Street but would not endorse any of the 
three alignments west of Bay Street; 
consideration should be given to the 
existing arterial road system. The other 
smaller, but no less important, issues 
that CAPIC has dealt with in the recent 
past, include the high density residen- 
tial study and bus shelters in the city 
core. 


It is exciting to know that a committee 
like this one exists to tackle, and offer 
some suggestions, about major urban 
development in Hamilton’s city core. The 
discussions are usually long amd de- 
tailed, but there is a sense, in most 
instances, that the final product has 
been very well thought through. It will 
be interesting to see how CAPIC’S 1989 
agenda unfolds as it begins working on 
the implementation of the Central Area 
Plan. 


The SPRC’s representative on CAPIC is 
Research Director, Gloria DeSantis. 


GOING OUT WITH A BANG! 


Update on the Committee on Housing and 
Home Support Care for the Disabled: 


One of the best ways to become familiar 
with community issues is to survey the 
persons, groups and agencies that make up 
the community. Just such a strategy was 
employed recently by the committee. A 
"tickler" survey was sent out in February 
to providers of living skills programs 
for disabled persons in Hamilton. After 
many months of experience in confronting 
issues that affect disabled persons in 
Hamilton-Wentworth, the committee was 
able to identify providers’ concerns 
through both specific and open-ended 
questions on the state of living skills 
programs in the area. 


Program providers (and concerned non- 
providers) zeroed in on several problems 
faced by the disabled, such as the need 
for more flexible arrangements in course 
offerings and stronger support in the 
transitional phases of moving to progres- 
sively more independent living arrange- 
ments. Committee members’ intuition was 
confirmed in discerning a need for a 
better co-ordinated, more narrowly 
defined, yet comprehensive, system of 
living skills program offerings in the 
area. 


Enthusiastic response from survey respon- 
dents has encouraged the Committee to 
plan a June "Living Skills Workshop" 
(during Access Awareness Week) to provide 
a forum for dialogue between individuals, 
groups and agencies involved in home 
support care for the disabled. As it 
approaches the end of its mandated tern, 
the committee exemplifies the SPRC’s role 
in promoting awareness of issues facing 
our citizens, and facilitating respon- 
sible community interaction. 


Time now to renew your membership 
in the SPRC in order to ensure 
continuing receipt of this 
newsletter. Please refer to the 
enclosed flyer for details. 


In this Issue: 

e From the Corner Office - a discussion 
about social programs and _ the 
economy . 

@ March Against Poverty. 

@ More Street Furniture for Hamilton. 

e Canadian Healthy Communities Project. 

@ SARC and the Business Community. 

e Educating Future Physicians for 
Ontario. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH TO THE YEAR 2000 


Excerpts from a speech by the SPRC Executive Director, Mike 
Pennock, to the Hamilton Rotary Club, March, 1989. 


Whenever I speak on population change, I like to begin with a 
quote from Peter Drucker. 


The quote is actually becoming a little dated but the passage of 
time is only serving to support the proposition that it contains. It 
is from his 1980 book - Managing in Turbulent Times. 


"None of the headline-makers with which we are so 
constantly bombarded - neither OPEC nor all the 
promised shortages of food, metals or minerals 
that are now so widely predicted, nor any other 
crisis of the moment - are nearly as important, 
let alone as real, as the changes taking place in 
population structure and population dynamics. Yet 
few businesses, and fewer governments have even 
joxeneCeulacl seis o Gade 


Population dynamics will create new opportunities; 

new markets and new patterns of economic integration. 
They will create the need for new policies, especially 
social policies such as the need to anticipate and to 
provide for structured redundances in developed 
countries. Both the West's approach, through 
unemployment benefits and Japan's policy of "lifetime 
employment" are at best, partial successes and quite 
inadequate. Above all, population dynamics will stand 
on their heads some of the most cherished beliefs and 
habits of business and government, of employers, trade 
unions and employees." 


To understand these population dynamics, I want you to visualize 
a series of waves and troughs. The first wave is of medium size and 
it goes into a deep trough of somewhat longer duration. This trough 
then rises into a very large wave that is both high and long. This is 
followed by another long trough and then a very small wave. That is 
the graph of Canadian birth rates since the 1920's. 


The first, medium-sized wave represents the higher birthrates 
which occurred after the first world war and lasted until the 
depression. For purposes of simplicity, this cohort is often referred 
to as the Vets Generation because many of them of age during the 
second World War. They were quite a large generation. 


The first trough represents the cohort known as the Depression 
Kids, due to their birth during the Great Depression of the thirties. 
They were a very small generation. 


The large wave is, of course, the Post War Baby Boom or "Boomies" 
as they have come to be known. They are a much analyzed but somewhat 
misunderstood group. They are most closely identified with the group 
that came of age during the sixties and have been variously called 
"the sixties generation", the "me-generation" and most recently, the 
"big-chill" generation. In fact, the much more placid cohort who came 
of age during the seventies are also "boomies". 


The post-war baby-boom was actually composed of two cohorts who 
have turned out to be very different in their temperaments. The first 
half, who were born prior to the peak of the mid-fifties, were the 
children of the vets generation. The second half were the children of 
the depression kids. These two generation of parents combined to 
create the baby-boom. The vets tended to have kids later in life 
because of the war and the unsettled time that followed the war. The 
depression kids had their children relatively early in life. Asa 
result, their peak reproductive periods were joined together into the 
baby-boom. 


The boomies were then followed by another small generation, born 


during the late sixties and seventies. I noticed, in a recent Toronto 
Star article that they too have been given a name - the "No-Name" or 
"X Generation". This rather unflattering label arises from their 


apparent unfortunate destiny of following the boomies through life. 

As they come of age in the late eighties, they are discovering that 
the boomies have taken all the good jobs, sent housing prices soaring, 
taken over their radio stations and bought up the existing supply of 
BMW's. 


Another baby-boom was expected during the seventies and 
early-eighties as the boomies began reproducing themselves. This 
cohort, however, has confounded the projections by having fewer kids 
than expected and having them later in life than expected. The 
expected baby-boom echo became more of a whimper 


So there we have our generational groups - the vets, the 
depression kids, the boomies, the x-generation and the baby-boom echo. 
From large to small - to large to small - each one a wave or a trough 


in the graph of birth rates. 
Where, then, will these generations be in the 1990's - 


The veterans' generation will be retired. After causing a rapid 
expansion in the 60 - 70 age group during the eighties, they will be 
expanding the over 70 group in the nineties. Growth in the 60 to 70 
group will, in turn, level off as the much smaller cohort of the 


depression kids move into retirement age. 


The peak of the boomies will be moving into their late forties 
and early fifties - as a result, this age group will expand at a far 
faster rate than any other group in our population. 


The number of young adults aged 20 - 35 will decrease 
dramatically as the much smaller X generation enters that age group. 


The decreases in the adolescent population which occurred in the 
eighties will level off as a result of the somewhat larger "baby-boom 
echo" entering adolescence. 


What are the implications of these waves for life during the 
nineties? 


Lee's look, firstly, atthe labour force. During the 1970"s, as 
a result of the entry of the baby-boom into working age, the Canadian 
labour force was expanding at a rate of about 3% per year. Tuis rate 
was three times that of almost any other Western industrial nation. 
In other words, we had to have a job creation rate which was three 
times that of most other Western nations, just to hold unemployment at 
its 1960's level. Our rate of job creation was almost three times 
that of other countries but it wasn't quite high enough and, as a 
result, we have had one of the highest unemployment rates in the 
Western industrial world. 


To put this into context, a good part of the Japanese miracle can 
probably be attributed to the fact that their labour force growth rate 
was less than one-third of ours. With such a leisurely pace of 
labour force growth, Japan could target job creation in specific job 
sectors. They could offer lifetime employment because they weren't 
faced with a multitude of young workers nipping at their heels. They 
could concentrate on productivity increases because they didn't have 
to worry about absorbing millions of new workers into their workforce. 
They could keep taxes low, because they didn't have to pay the costs 
of unemployment or create massive tax financed job creation programs. 
Ironically, however, Japan is now having to respond to the beginning 
of its own delayed baby boom entering the labour market. Peas 
quite possible that we will see the Japanese miracle evaporate in the 
face of the same demographic forces that made life so difficult for us 
in the seventies and eighties. 


Now, what is going to happen in the nineties? The baby-boom has 
been absorbed and the much smaller "X-generation" will be entering 
working age. As a result, the rate of our labour force growth is 
expected to be less than one percent per annum — equivalent to that of 
most other Western industrial nations in the seventies and eighties. 
As a result, the concerns have shifted from a surplus of young workers 
to a dramatic shortage. 


One of the consequences of this shift is that Canada no longer 
needs the extraordinary rate of job-creation to meet its domestic 
labour force needs that it needed in the past. 


How does all of this apply to Hamilton-Wentworth? Our supply of 
young workers will also be declining during the 1990's. The rate of 
labour force growth, however, may be higher than that of the national 
Or provincial average, as a result of our proximimity to Toronto and 
this could have some very beneficial implications for our distribution 
of incomes in the Region. Let me explain. 


During the 1980's, job creation in Hamilton-Wentworth has been 
concentrated in the service sector - primarily in the lower paying, 
traditionally female occupations. A majority of these new incomes, 
therefore, have probably been "second incomes" in families. This 
added income, particularly among young families, has been used up by 
increased housing prices. That is why some of the retailers in the 
audience may be wondering why our so-called economic recovery has not 
had much of an impact on their sales figures -- this is particularly 
true of commodities that are not somehow associated with the purchase 
of housing. 


Iti is expected = and hoped — that the 1990"s will be a period of 


growth in middle-income jobs in the Region. Tuis is because Toronto 
is finally realizing its dream of being a "world class" city in the 
American sense. This means that Toronto will increasingly be a city 


where only the rich and the very poor will live. As a result, Toronto 
employers are having, and will continue to have, a very difficult time 
in attracting employees to middle-income positions. Increasingly, 


therefore, Hamilton should become an attractive site for occupations 
of a middle-income position if we can maintain a supply of affordable 
housing in the Region. This is one of the reasons why the maintenance 
of a supply of affordable housing in the Region is a critical factor 
with respect to our future economic health. 


In summary, then, the rate of internal labour force growth will 
decrease dramatically in the nineties and the need to create "Jobs, 
any jobs" will also decrease. We can shift from the kind of Moenae 
economic development planning which is an inevitable result of a three 
percent per annum growth in labour force to a more measured and 
targetted form of planning which has been more typical of European and 
Japanese initiatives. 


What about housing? The current “panic™ situation with respect 
to housing is a result of an interaction of economic and demographic 
forces. The current astronomical levels of demand are largely a 
result of the need to "catch-up" with pent-up demand which wasn't 
expressed in the late seventies and early-eighties because of the high 
interest rates, a migration of young adults to the west and the 


recession. As a result of these factors, a lot of the boomies who 
were supposed to buy houses during the late seventies and early 
eighties have waited until the latter half of the eighties to enter 


the market. To express the situation simplistically, we now have ten 
years of demand being compressed into four or five years. 


During the 1990's, the supply should have caught up with demand. 
At the same time, the number of single-family dwellings coming on to 
the market will increase as the relatively large veterans generation 
vacate their detached homes and move into townhouses, apartments, 


retirement homes and, later in the decade, into nursing homes. It is, 


therefore, expected that new construction in the nineties will shift 
away from single-family units to multiple-family units. If we can 

avoid a major recession, prices will probably remain high but level 
off. Affordability problems for low income groups will remain high 


unless the supply of non-profit housing can be dramatically increased. 


The Family: 

It is expected that the single-income family will become 
increasingly rare. As a result of labour force shifts in the 1980's, 
our local female-labour force participation rate has exceeded the 
provincial average for the first time in recorded history. A second 
income among young families has become a basic requirement for home 
ownership and that situation is unlikely to change signficantly. 


Divorce rates will probably level off or even drop in the 


nineties - the number of persons in the most divorce-prone aged group, 


20-35, will decrease substantially after increasing steadily during 
the seventies and early-eighties. Even if the X-generation turns out 


to be as divorce prone as the boomies were during their early years of 


marriage the overall rate could drop because they are a much smaller 
generation. 


The same trend should occur with respect to crime. The most 


crime-prone aged group is 18 to 30. The size of that age group in our 
population will be decreasing substantially during the nineties and so 


should our overall crime rates. 


Demographic changes will also have their effects on savings and 
investment. Young families spend and borrow while middle-aged 


families save. The number of young families will be decreasing during 


the nineties while the number of middle-aged families, will increase 
dramatically as the boomies move into middle-age. This should 
substantially increase, the pool of investment funds which is 
available from individuals' disposable incomes. 


Of particular importance to me, is the fact that individual 
charitable donations should also benefit from the demographic change. 
The population aged 45 to 60 are traditionally the most generous age 
group with respect to charitable donations. After a period of slow 


growth in this group, during the eighties, as a result of the small 
size of the Depression Kids Generation, the boomies will be expanding 
this age cohort dramatically. Even at younger ages, the early boomies 
have proven to be one of the most generous cohorts with respect to the 
donation of both their time and their money. 


Another aspect of demographic change which has received 
considerable attention is the so-called "dependency ratio". This 
refers to the concern that the number of retired persons in our 
society 1S going to be increasing at a faster rate than our labour 
force - 1.e. the number of non-working dependents will increase faster 
than the number of workers. 


The problem with this analysis is that it ignores the fact that 
there is another large group of dependents in our population - 
children and adolescents. In terms of public costs, this as an 
enormously expensive group. They too have high health costs. They 
also have very high educational costs and social service costs. The 
size of this group is decreasing at the same time as the size of our 
retired group is increasing. As a result of these interacting trends, 
the actual dependency ratio will be decreasing during the nineties. 


In addition, our newest group of seniors - the vets generation- 
are much less dependent than past groups of seniors. Thanks to the 
Veterans Land Act of the 1940's, they are one of the first generations 
to retire which contains a large proportion of homeowners. 
Consequently, an increased proportion of this generation are carrying 
considerable equity into retirement. They are also the first 
generation to retire which contains a high proportion of retirees 
covered by private pension plans. 


As a result of these factors, the income distribution of seniors 
is changing. It used to be very skewed at the low end - the vast 
majority of seniors functioned around the poverty line. As a result 
of the above factors, it has now become U-shaped - the greatest 
proportions at the low and high ends. If these trends continue, there 
should be a continuing drift from the low to the high end. 


Seniors, at the present time, closely resemble a two-class 
society with relatively few in the middle - the opposite of the rest 
of the population. 


This brings me to my final point - social security. Social 
security programs, which includes all programs which transfer incomes 
in this country, including old age security, are a growing source of 
concern. In fact, however, we devote far less of our GNP to social 
security than almost every other Western Industrial nation - including 
Margaret Thatcher's Britain. This, despite the fact that we've had 
the highest unemployment rates in the Western world and, therefore, 
the greatest need for social security programs. It does not matter 


how you cut the international statistics, the conclusion is always the 
Same - Our deficit problems are not a result of overspending on social 
security - the causes lie elsewhere. 


I hope you have found some of this material interesting and maybe 
even helpful. 
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FROM THE CORNER OFFICE 


Last May, the Board of Directors of the SPRC sent a 

letter to the Executive of the newly formed Beasley 

Neighbourhood Association to express their concerns 

about the constitution of the Association. Three 

clauses were of particular concern: 

- Encouraging business to provide, and City 
Council to approve, only those residential 
projects which provide for some measure of 
owner/occupancy, including single’ family 
homes, so as to attract a broad base of 
middle income families into, and thus stabil- 
izing, the neighbourhood. 

- Restricting the amount of socially assisted 
housing within the neighbourhood. 

- Exploring and finding alternatives to the 
services currently provided by the Good Shep- 
herd Centre and other agencies, with the aim 
to reduce the number and visibility of 
"undesirables" in the neighbourhood. 


At the same time, there is mounting opposition to 
the development of less expensive housing options 
in our city's neighbourhoods through the effective 
actions of groups like Citizens for Citizens. 


From a social policy point of view, this could not 
be happening at a worse time. As a result of our 
national and local economic disruption, poverty is 
on the increase and much of this increase is 
focused on young persons and young adults. At the 
same time, this group is running into a "housing 
wall" that was created by the real estate hyper- 
inflation of the eighties. 


It is a problem that is not going to go away. 

Consider the following - 

- By mid-1992, the level of employment in 
Canada was 830,000 below the level that could 
have been expected if the recession had not 
occurred. To put this number in perspective, 
the number jis approximately equal to the 
total number of people employed in Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combined. 

- The decline in employment opportunities is 
most pronounced among young persons. 

- A recent survey by the Financial Post indi- 
cated that only a quarter of the members of 
the Association for Business Economists 
believed that our current high rates of 
unemployment were a temporary phenomena that 
would only last another one or two years. 


Fall 1992 


Digging ourselves out of this hole is going to take 
an awfully long time and, in the meantime, a whole 
generation of young Canadians will spend their 
young adulthood under a kind of economic pressure 
which is unprecedented since the thirties. Demo- 
graphers refer to this cohort as Generation X. 
They are the latter half of the baby boom, born 
during the nineteen sixties and early seventies. 


Those of us who are now in our forties and fifties 
have to recognize that we have had an unusually 
easy time. We joined the labour force during a 
period when the economy was booming and that wave 
of growth carried us through our younger years in a 
kind of blissful ignorance. We were winners in the 
birthday sweepstakes. 


Continued .... 
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FROM THE CORNER OFFICE (Continued from page 1) 


This is not true of the current generation of young 
adults, they lost the birthday sweepstakes and they 
have reasons to be angry and frustrated. Their 
simmering anger was expressed eloquently by the 
Canadian author, Douglas Coupland in his novel 
entitled "Generation X". It is a scene in which a 
university-educated member of that cohort is having 
an argument with his yuppyish, forty-something 
boss. He has this to say - 
"...do you really think we enjoy hearing 
about your brand new million-dollar home when 
we can barely afford to eat Kraft Dinner 
sandwiches in our own grimy little shoe boxes 
and we're pushing thirty. A home you won in 
a genetic lottery, I might add, sheerly by 
dint of your having been born at the right 
time in history? You'd last about ten min- 
utes if you were my age these days, Martin. 
And I have to endure pinheads like you rust- 
ing above me for the rest of my life, always 
grabbing the best piece of the cake first and 
then putting a barbed-wire fence around the 
rest. You really make me sick." 


There is a lot of truth in those words and a lot of 
seriousness in that anger. 


In a society which is increasingly pre-occupied 
with needs of our growing group of elderly persons, 
we have to start paying more attention to the 
growing plight of our young persons and young 
families. Even the very conservative C.D. Howe 
Institute has reached that conclusion in their 
recent report on Canadian competitiveness - 

"What is also significant is the growing 

disparity in incomes in the current gener- 


ation of workers - young people have much 
lower incomes, regardless of region, sector 
or occupational group. This increasing 


income inequality, if it persists, may well 
result in intergenerational political war- 
fare." 


One of the most important places to start is in the 
area of housing. As a community, we may not be 
able to create all of the jobs that young people 
need, but we can act to ensure that they have the 
kind of housing that they require. Creative 
solutions to affordable housing options for the 
young are the order of the day and a blind adher- 
ence to an out-moded world of happy families in 
single-family dwellings will only make matters 
worse. 


Neighbourhood associations and citizen groups need 
to spend more time developing creative solutions 
and less time throwing barbed-wire around their 
neighbourhoods. An increasingly frustrated and 
angry generation of young Hamiltonians is being 
kept out and that is neither fair nor healthy. 


Mike Pennock 


FAIR IS FAIR: A THEATRICAL 
PRESENTATION ON EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 


Ground Zero is a project-based company committed to 
three vital forces in social change - organization, 
imagination and hope. To foster these qualities, 
they create new work through a process of collabor- 
ation with community based organizations. 


FAIR IS FAIR is a unique participatory play which 
challenges myths. 
"Employment Equity means that white able 
bodied men need not apply." 
"Hiring and promotion standards are lowered 
to recruit employees from target groups." 
"Employment Equity is reverse discrimina- 
tion." 


FAIR IS FAIR has been developed to be used in 
conjunction with staff training programs on Employ- 
ment Equity, cultural diversity, racism, sexism, 
harassment and accommodation for employees with 
disabilities. Scenarios focus on workplace based 
situations. The use of songs, comic vignettes, 
mime and visual images highlight some of the 
barriers to Employment Equity. The material is 
meant to stimulate discussion about prevalent 
attitudes and practices and to help develop strat- 
egies to deal with the need for change. 


FAIR IS FAIR can take the following three workshop 

formats: 

A performance of the play for thought provok- 
ing entertainment. 

- FORUM THEATRE, the play culminates in the 
audience participating actively in finding 
strategies for change. 

Their skilled facilitators can design a 
workshop to meet your particular needs. 


FAIR IS FAIR focuses on issues of concern to the 
groups designated to benefit from Employment Equity 
Initiatives, specifically women, racial minorities, 
people with disabilities and Native people. The 
material is based on documented research and actual 
stories collected through interviews with members 
of the designated groups, union reps, consultants 
and experts in the field. 


A performance of FAIR IS FAIR presents an overall 
look at the general issues for each of the Equity 
groups. In addition, we can focus a performance 
more directly on the specific concerns of the 
audience we are playing to. 


If you are interested in co-sponsoring an evening 
in December 1992 with SPRC, please call Gloria at 
522-1148 before November 9, 1992. 


PMSSR, LONG TERM CARE, THE 
UNIVERSE AND EVERYTHING 


For the past four years, the province has been on 
the brink of a major restructuring of health and 
social services. The reports and sub-reports that 
have been written on the issue have become suffi- 
ciently numerous to require a whole shelf in the 
SPRC library - Transitions, Managing Ontario's 
Social Services; Provincial Municipal Social 
Services Review, Back on Track, two reports on long 
term care reform, Children First and the Premier's 
Council on Health Strategies, just to mention a 
few. 


As a result of the complicated cost-sharing 
arrangements between the province and municipal- 
ities for many of these programs, the recommenda- 
tions from most of these reports have run into the 
"stone-wall" of provincial-municipal finances. 


To sort out this mess, the Province established the 
aptly named Disentanglement Committee under the 
chairmanship of Municipal Affairs Minister David 
Cooke. Every month or so, we receive an update on 
this committee's activities and, according to these 
reports, the whole process is proceeding nicely. 
We hear otherwise, however, from some of our own 
contacts. 


Much of the attention to date has focused on 
General Welfare Assistance. There is a general 
acceptance that the Province should pick up all GWA 
benefit costs - a reform which would relieve the 
municipalities of their twenty-percent of the 
welfare bill. In return, the municipalities will 
pick up a larger share of the cost of so-called 
hard services (ie. roads and sewers). This sounded 
like a fine idea until the municipalities dis- 
covered the severity of the road problems in the 
Province and the actual costs of the upgrading 
which is required. The issue has become further 
complicated by the Federal Government's promise to 
embark on a major road upgrading initiative follow- 
ing the completion of the referendum. 


It appears that the four years of discussion and 
report writing is a long way from completion. The 
message which we receive is short and simple 
"Don't hold your breath." 


This situation is particularly frustrating with 
respect to the much discussed reform of long term 
care. Two years ago, our community had developed a 
comprehensive model for the planning and develop- 
ment of long term care services which was based on 
some excellent studies by the Region and the 
District Health Council. Just as we were ready to 
implement the new model, the Province came out with 
their reform document and there were some key 
differences between our model and the one that had 
been developed by the wizards of Queen's Park. 


As a result of this development, we put our model 
on hold and prepared to fight it out with the 
Wizards. It appears at present that we lost the 
battle but may have won the war. Queen's Park 
showed no inclination to change their model but, on 
the other hand, it appears increasingly apparent 
that they are not going to implement it. 


There's a growing feeling locally that the time has 
come to pull our model off the shelf and implement 
it, regardless of the Province's intentions. There 
is also considerable anger at the fact that Queen's 
Park has caused a two-year delay in the implementa- 
tion of a "home-grown" model that was based on many 
hours of consultation, discussion and development. 


Are we going to see a major restructuring of 
services in Queen's Park? We can only pass on the 
answer that we've been receiving from our provin- 
cial contacts - "Don't hold your breath." 


HOW TO ENCOURAGE CO-WORKERS 
TO HELP YOU AT A WORKSHOP 


(excerpt from an in-house memo at SPRC) 


This is a really easy job which many people would 
appreciate. So here's the deal, some of the 
committee people are planning this workshop called 
"Blah Blah Blah". They plan to hold it on October 
? from 1:30 to 4:30 pm at the Library. A large 
part of the program calls for participants to work 
in small discussion groups which require highly 
skilled group facilitators. Does it sound like fun 
yet? 


So here's the deal, these committee people thought 
you would make a great facilitator and I agreed. 
So now I get to ask if you would do this "really 
easy job which many people would appreciate". 


So the deal is ... if you would do this really easy 
job you can call it work, even if it's really just 
a lot of fun! 


So what do you think, can we make a deal? 


There is one other small thing. Oh, never mind, we 
can always discuss that later. 


©) D. Jaffray 


THE CLOSING DOOR 


By Ronaldo Parada 


Background 
Forced to leave their homes, in fear of persecution 


or death, refugees constitute one of the most 
pressing problems facing the international commun- 
ity. In the past decade, the world has experienced 
refugee movements of a magnitude never before 
witnessed. The circumstances surrounding refugee 
movements vary. Nevertheless, whether the environ- 
ment be one of civil strife or a conflict between 
nations, violations of human rights are the cause 
of a refugee's flight from his or her homeland. 


Refugees are defined by international law as people 
who have left their country because they have well- 
founded fear that if returned they will be pros- 
ecuted because of their race, nationality, relig- 
ion, membership in a social group or political 
opinions. People who, because of government or 
military violence, have fled their homes to other 
countries seeking refuge outside their homeland. 


Refugees leave their countries under the most 
desperate circumstances. What makes the refugee 
situation so tragic is that a refugee's problems do 
not end once she or he has escaped the oppression 
that caused their flight. Leaving their homes is 
just the beginning of a long struggle for a place 
to re-establish and pursue a life of dignity, a 
life which for most will continue to evade them. 


During the escape, many are killed, the women 
sexually assaulted, and the children terrorized. 
Girls and young women are victimized the most. It 
is not uncommon for women to be raped several times 
and abducted to be sold for prostitution. For 
those that survive such indignities, the psycho- 
logical effects are overwhelming. 


With this global situation, more and more refugees 
see third country resettlement as their only hope 
for the future, but the chances of being selected 
for resettlement in a country such as Canada are 
slim indeed. Although Canada selects refugees as 
part of its immigration plan, processing mechanisms 
are complicated, time consuming, and virtually 
inaccessible to most refugees. Canadian Visa 
Officers are few and far between and selection 
criteria are difficult for many refugees to meet. 
More refugees are deciding that it makes more sense 
to come directly to Canada and then apply for 
refugee status than to attempt to access the very 
difficult overseas selection process. Many refu- 
gees come to Canada from areas of the world where 
the possibility of applying for resettlement in 
Canada simply does not exist. Whatever route the 
Canada-bound refugee selects, the hurdles are 
enormous, the risks are great. For all, it is one 
more painful chapter in their desperate search for 
protection and a new home. 


On top of these, the new Canadian Immigration Law 
(Bill C-86), will be turning refugees away at the 
borders, without giving them an opportunity to tell 
why they are in need of protection, so, the cost in 
human life will be high, since turning them away 
means sending them back to uncertainty, fear, 
persecution and death. 


About Bill C-86 

During the last few months, there has been a big 
concern among the immigrant associations, service 
agencies, refugee groups, religious organizations, 
solidarity groups, lawyers and refugee advocates, 
with respect of the new Immigration Law (Bill C- 
86). 


This legislation was introduced in June of this 
year, without prior public consultation and in such 
haste that meaningful public debate is impossible. 
At this point, the government is rushing this 
legislation through parliament, with the intention 
of passing the law in September and implementing it 
in January 1993. 


Many of the proposals significantly depart from 
Canada's International Human Rights obligations and 
humanitarian tradition with regard to refugee and 
immigrants. This new law will be enforced by 
senior immigrant officers. They will have greater 
power to turn refugees away at the border, without 
a lawyer to represent their cases and without the 
opportunity for a hearing. 


Furthermore, the new law will create a _ border 
patrol to keep refugees from making claims in 
Canada; as a result of this, genuine refugees will 
be turned away without counsel and without mean- 
ingful review of their claims of refuge. 


On the other hand, for the first time, terms and 
conditions of work and destination will be imposed 
on immigrants. for instance, an immigrant will be 
forced to stay in a specific place in Canada, or 
remain in a specific occupation for a number of 
years, aS a condition of being granted permanent 
residency status, and there will be no restrictions 
on immigration's power to impose these or any other 
conditions. 


Canada, has been recognized as a country which 
traditionally has opened its doors and granted 
refuge to those who fear for their lives because of 
political, religious and other sorts of persecu- 
tion. People that have their lives threatened by 
repressive governments, which have no respect for 
human life or dignity. People who are escaping 
from countries at war, or where human rights are 
continuously and systematically violated. People 
who are escaping from being assassinated, tortured 
or disappeared because of their way of thinking. 
Because of their way of understanding life and 
because of their cry for justice. People who 
deserve a fair chance and an opportunity to live 
with dignity, justice, equality and peace. 


With the new immigration law (Bill C-86), the 
Canadian Government is not just denying the oppor- 
tunity to genuine refugees to come to a safe 
environment, but is allowing itself to be in the 
same position of those governments who do not 
respect human dignity, who violate human rights and 
act unjustly and insensitively to human life. 


Task Force on 
sustainable Development 


economic, social and environmental planning for the future 


TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT HOLDS COMMUNITY IMPLEMENTATION WORKSHOPS 


Over the past two years with Councillor Don Ross as Chairperson, the Regional Chairman's Task Force on 
Sustainable Development has been examining the concept of sustainable development as a more effective way of 
coordinating and integrating planning, economic development, the budgeting process and other Regional decision- 
making activities. The principle focus of the Task Force was to develop "VISION 2020" - a statement of the type 
of community Hamilton-Wentworth should be like by the year 2020 a.d. 


Drawing upon the resources of workshops, community meetings, focus groups, and working groups, a document of 
the Vision Statement was adopted by Regional Council on June 16, 1992. The next step in the process identified 
by the Task Force was to identify actions and strategies for implementing change to achieve this desired vision 
of our community. 


Eight "Implementation Teams", involving more than 80 community volunteers, met over a 2-3 month period to 
establish draft recommendations for action. Each team focused on one of the following topic areas: 
- Agriculture, rural settlement and the rural community; 
Economy, livelihood and workforce education; 
- Community well-being, health and quality of life; 
- Waste management, physical services and urban growth; 
- Land use planning and community design; 
- Transportation; 
Cultural, historical and recreational resources; and 
Natural areas and natural resources. 


On July 15, 1992 the final draft reports from each team were presented to the Task Force. However, this did 
not mean the end of the road for community consultation. 


The most recent process of community consultation was in the form of a one-day community workshop held September 
19, 1992 at the Hamilton Convention Centre. Well over 200 citizens of varying interests and backgrounds 
actively participated in at least one implementation session relating to each of the eight topic areas. Many 
attended a morning workshop on one topic and spent the afternoon at a workshop on another of the topic areas. 


Each workshop was intended to be a "brainstorming" session for community persons to discuss the Implementation 
Team Final Reports. Other strategies or actions which could enhance the process of sustainable development in 
the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth were also received for the information of the Task Force. 


Critical points for workshop discussions included: 

- Identifying actions and strategies which participants supported, did not support, or felt were missing 
from the reports; 

- Identifying "obstacles and opportunities" to sustainable development across the Region; and 

- Establishing guidelines (or principles) for implementation to assist the community regarding strategies 
or actions. 


Councillor Ross noted for workshop participants that the feedback from this current community consultation, 
combined with the Vision 2020 document and Implementation Team reports would become critical "touchstones" for 
a number of Regional planning and development activities. Most notably, the impending amendments to the 
Regional Official Plan and Economic Strategy for Hamilton-Wentworth will be affected. 


If the September 19th workshops were any indication, the future of local community involvement and participation 
in promoting and building on sustainable development principles looks promising in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Readers interested in more information regarding the Sustainable Development Task Force can contact Mark 
Bekkering, Task Force Coordinator at 546-2195. 


DATA COLLECTION IN A MULTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


By Gloria DeSantis 


I received a copy of a report based on a provincial 
key informant survey titled, Data Collection for 


Health Care Research, Policy Formulation and 


Service Delivery in a Multicultural Society written 
by Sabloff, Carpio, Chiu and Ylanko (draft, March 


1991). These people comprise the Data Collection 
Sub-Committee of the Advisory Committee on Health 
and Culture for the Ministry of Health. 


I was also invited to attend a one-day seminar in 
June 1991 intended to receive feedback on this 
report. Given the issues raised in the report and 
the current activities ongoing in  Hamilton- 
Wentworth on research and planning with diverse 
racial and cultural communities, I thought it would 
be beneficial to highlight some of the report's 
contents. 


First, let me begin by saying I did not find 
anything new in the report. Essentially, the 
report presented issues and challenges of which I 
have become painfully aware as a result of my 
involvement in community research in the Hamilton 
area. The main strength of the report is its 
authors categorize and describe very well the 
issues and challenges based on 30 key informants 
from some cities in Ontario (Hamilton, London, 
Toronto, Ottawa-Hull and Windsor). Its main 
weakness is its lack of clarity around how the 
users of health care services will impact on the 
recommendations. For example, one recommendation 
points to the development of standards for well- 
defined terminologies. In my experience, it would 
be a big mistake to have health care providers, 
researchers and planners choose and define termi- 
nology because people at the community level (i.e., 
the users) seldom share the same choice of words or 
definitions. 


The rationale for carrying out this project focuses 
on the increasing cultural plurality of Ontario's 
population, the development of the Ontario Policy 
on Multiculturalism and the concern that "for the 
most part ... government policy on health care does 
not reflect the multicultural composition of the 
population". People have identified "severe 
problems in availability and access to health 
services responsive to the needs of culturally 
diverse clients". 


Three main groups of issues were identified. 
First, there is_an absence of culturally relevant 
health-related data. In fact there are limited 
data sources, poor planning results from lack of 
data on needs, etc., there are barriers to collect- 
ing/accessing data (e.g., inadequate funding for 
data collection), and lack of comparability among 
current sources of multicultural health data. 


Second, inadequate research methodologies exist. 


There is a lack of refinement of theoretical 
concepts. There are difficulties in defining 
communities and there is no integration of quali- 
tative and quantitative research. There is also a 
failure to put health research into its social, 
political and cultural contexts. The authors note 


difficulties in determining measures of validity 
and reliability. And finally, there appears to be 
a denial of diversity as the population norm. 


The third group of issues focused on ethics and 
ethnicity in research - in particular there 
appeared to be insufficient responsibility and 
accountability in data collection and use. There 
is the potential misuse of data toward reinforcing 
negative stereotypes. There are inadequate 
guidelines for ethics and obligations in research 
and there is confusion about Human Rights legisla- 
tion. A number of specific recommendations fall 
into each of these three issue areas. 


The report highlights some guiding principles in 
order to develop a more culturally responsive 
health information system: 


1p) "the health information system 
must adopt a pluralistic frame- 
work; 


2) the health information system must 
acknowledge and examine the pol- 
jtical and social contexts of data 
collection and research; 

3) the health information system 
should encourage the active par- 
ticipation of communities’ in 
defining the research. goals, 
designing and implementing the 
process, and interpreting, dis- 
seminating and applying’ the 
results. 

4) the health information system must 
adopt an open and _ flexible 
research perspective; 

5) the health information system must 
develop a coordinated approach to 
culturally sensitive data collec- 
tion; 

6) the entire health care system 
needs to become culturally edu- 
cated and culturally aware; 

7) the health system must ensure that 
culturally informed data collec- 
tion initiatives are adequately 
funded and well-resourced." 


Based on the one-day seminar in June 1992, I 
suggested that an additional principle be added. 
It is similar to #3 above, but health care users 
are the active component of my rephrased sentence: 
"Health care users of diverse racial and 
cultural communities should actively identify 
their own health care needs, choose and 
define their own terminology, and participate 
in designing and carrying out research pro- 
jects in order to redress the current power 
structure and status quo." 


The report is now being finalized based on the 
discussion groups held in a few Ontario cities. 
For more information about the research, please 
call Gloria at 522-1148. 


SETTLEMENT AND INTEGRATION 
SERVICES ORGANIZATION: UPDATE 


The Settlement and Integration Services Organiz- 
ation (SISO) began as an Advisory Committee to the 
Social Planning and Research Council for a 
community-based needs assessment which started 
during the summer of 1991. The needs assessment 
had been requested by the Ministry of Citizenship, 
Department of the Secretary of State, and Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada. 


It is easiest to understand the work of this group 
of community volunteers by considering three phases 
of activities. The first phase was the research or 
needs assessment phase. This began in July 1991 
with the formation of an advisory committee com- 
prising 15 people from a variety of communities 
throughout the Region. This group completed their 
needs assessment report in April 1992. Me Ss 


titled, a Community Based Needs Assessment of 


Settlement and Integration Services in Hamilton- 
Wentworth and is available through the Social 


Planning and Research Council. 


The second phase of this group's work is known as 
the organization developmental phase. It began in 
April 1992 and will run until the end of December 
1992. SISO is using the results of the needs 
assessment report to develop this new settlement 
and integration services agency; this is essential- 
ly an implementation phase. At the end of December 
1992, it is anticipated that SISO will be prepared 
to open its doors and offer settlement and integra- 
tion services to the people of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


This third phase which will see paid staff provid- 
ing services to diverse racial and cultural immi- 
grant communities is the operational phase. Since 
SISO developed as a result of an identified commun- 
ity need, and the three original funders have 
indicated a long term interest in SISO, it is 
expected that SISO will become a permanent agency 
in our community. The following list chronicles 
SISO's activities for the most recent few months. 


As noted above, SISO is currently in a develop- 
mental phase. A glance back at this past summer 
reveals how busy SISO has been preparing to offer 
settlement and integration services for January 
1993. In May and June 1992, SISO recruited more 
members as some members could not commit beyond the 
research phase. SISO completed an application for 
$45,000 from Ministry of Citizenship and finalized 
a workplan. SISO also drafted a mission statement 
and objectives. SISO held two Open Houses at City 
Hall to promote its work. SISO met with the 
Cultural Interpreters Advisory Committee to discuss 
a formal link. SISO received $15,000 grant from 
Secretary of State (now called Multiculturalism and 
Citizenship) for part of the developmental phase 
(May 1992 to July 1992). 


In July 1992, SISO sent out letters of introduc- 
tion, including mission statement and objectives of 
SISO, to approximately 250 service providers in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. SISO also developed sub- 
committees to begin working on a strategic plan, 
personnel policies and procedures, constitution and 
by-laws, job descriptions, organizational structure 
including required committees, finance and 


fundraising, training and evaluation, and chari- 
table and incorporation papers. OCASI (Ontario 
Council of Agencies Serving Immigrants) was also 
invited to assist SISO where possible with this 
developmental phase. OCASI came to Hamilton and 
did a presentation. 


In August 1992, SISO did a presentation at the 
Regional Health and Social Services Committee 
meeting. SISO then invited media to a meeting in 
order to do a newspaper article to help inform the 
larger community about SISO. The group worked 
through drafts of personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, constitution and by-laws, job descrip- 


tions, committee structure, finance and 
fundraising, and charitable and incorporation 
papers. A placement person from Hospitality 


Employment Program, joined SISO for August, Septem- 
ber and October to help with the developmental 
phase (full-time position funded by Federal Govern- 
ment). SISO also elected an Executive and Board of 
Directors for the new agency - at this point, the 
official name became Settlement and Integration 
Services Organization (SISO). 


Currently, SISO has submitted another application 
for funding from Secretary of State (i.e., 
Multiculturalism and Citizenship) for training and 
education workshops for all SISO staff and volun- 
teers (e.g., Board members, etc.). SISO held an 
all-funders meeting on October 14 in order to 
discuss and clarify who funds what settlement and 
integration services. In preparation for that 
meeting, SISO has developed a 1-year operational 
budget and start-up costs budget and is trying to 
discern how to secure space with no first and last 
months rent money. A sub-committee of SISO has also 
met with a lawyer and the process of incorporation 
and charitable status has been started. 


PARTICIPATION HOUSE STRATEGIC PLAN 


In July, the SPRC completed the development of a 
strategic plan with Participation House. As a 
primary provider of residential care for persons 
with disabilities, the agency decided to confront 
some key issues and plan for a future role in a 
world which will increasingly emphasize the 
deinstitutionalization of disabled persons. 


The implementation of the plan will require a major 
re-direction of Participation House's services and 
they should be congratulated for their open and 
innovative response to the winds of change. 


Copies of the report will be available from Par- 
ticipation House. 


WELFARE RECIPIENTS CAN’T 
AFFORD HOUSING 


By Rosemary Foulds 
Social Planning and Policy Development Officer 
Regional Social Services 


On February 6, 1992, a special computer run of GWA 
clients in Hamilton-Wentworth was done. The primary 
purpose of this run was to identify housing costs 
for people who were receiving GWA in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. In this article, some of the findings of 
the computer run are highlighted. 


Clients receiving General Welfare Assistance, as 
compared with the population in general, tend to be 
younger, are more likely to be single, and tend to 
live in a part of the municipality which has 
gradually been depopulating in the last 40 years. 
72%, or 10,115, of the client households are single 
individuals. Clients are more likely to be con- 
sidered unemployable than the general population. 
In addition, the proportion of lone parent house- 
holds is significantly higher than the general 
population. 25% of the multi-person households are 
headed by single parents. 


Generally, housing is often the largest single cost 
we incur. When seeking a mortgage or rental sub- 
sidy, prospective owners and tenants are not 
usually permitted to put more than 30% of their 
gross income toward shelter costs. Households 
receiving General Welfare Assistance spend a 
significant proportion of their income on shelter. 


One third, or 4,620, of all households receiving 
General Welfare Assistance, spend more than 70% of 


their income on shelter. 


Households receiving General Welfare Assistance 
receive a shelter subsidy as part of their benefit. 
The subsidy is determined by shelter costs up to a 
maximum which is contingent primarily on household 
size. Im more than half the cases, people were 
paying more for shelter than was the maximum 
shelter allowance. 


Looking at the largest group of clients, single 
individuals, there are 5,000 people paying more 
than their maximum shelter allowance on shelter. 
There are not an additional 5,000 housing units 
available in the private market for under 
$400/month, and there is very limited subsidized 
housing available to single individuals. These 
people are ina very difficult situation. 


This is by no means an exhaustive listing of 
results. A full copy of the report analyzing the 
housing costs of GWA clients is available from the 
Social Planning and Policy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. 
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THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
LOOKS AT POVERTY 


In one of its last acts as a public policy body, 
the Economic Council of Canada released a new 
report on poverty in Canada - The New Face of 
Poverty (1992). It is a thoughtful and analytical 
approach to this ongoing social problem which will 
almost certainly fuel the anger of anti-poverty 
activists across the country because it reinforces 
so much of what the activists have been claiming 
for more than a decade. 


In 1991, the SPRC Taxation Review Task Force 
published a report which arrived at a couple of 
surprising conclusions our record in combating 
poverty did not measure up to that of other indus- 
trialized economies and there was no evidence that 
social spending was "bad" for the economy. We took 
a lot of flack for these conclusions from various 
sources and, consequently, we were relieved to read 
one of the conclusions from the Economic Council 
report - "On balance, these comparisons suggest 
that Canadian income transfers for redistributive 
purposes are modest in relation to those of other 
industrialized countries. While decisions regard- 
ing the redistribution of incomes should reflect 
Canadian values, it should also be clear that many 
other industrialized countries do more. And among 
them are countries that have enjoyed much faster 
rates of productivity growth than has Canada in 
recent years. In fact, it appears to us that there 
is no obvious correlation between successful 
economic performance and social spending." (page 
10) 


Among the other conclusions of note were the 

following: 

- the distribution of Canadian incomes became 
substantially more inequitable during the 
eighties 

- three years following a separation. or 
divorce, women experienced, on average, a 27% 
reduction in income adjusted for family size. 
Divorced and separated men, on the other 
hand, increased by seven percent. 

a large proportion of long-term poor are 
totally disabled, lone parents and older 
workers 

- the annual rate of turnover into and out of 
poverty is about 27%. A substantial pro- 
portion of those who escape poverty will re- 
enter it within a relatively short period 

- a major overhaul of our unemployment insur- 
ance and social assistance system is required 


The final paragraph of the report is worthy of a 
direct quote - "Poverty in Canada is not confined 
to an underclass. It can happen to anyone who is 
poorly educated, who is chronically ill, who loses 
a job or whose marriage breaks down. Leis a 
problem that affects many people who can and want 
to work. By themselves, unemployment insurance and 
social assistance cannot meet the full brunt of 
these challenges. They help to diminish hardship 
but they fail to provide the springboard to econ- 
omic security - that is, a steady job with decent 
pay. That is why we believe the income security 
system must be fundamentally altered to help people 
adjust to changing conditions and become self- 
reliant." (page 59) 


SOLVING HOUSING PROBLEMS 


By Don Jaffray 


The Social Housing Action Committee (SHAC) of SPRC 
recently organized two events for Housing Awareness 
Day in Hamilton. One was an information centre 
set-up in donated retail space in Jackson Square, a 
downtown shopping mall. The other event was a 
workshop for human service providers designed 
better inform them about housing services’ in 
Hamilton-Wentworth and how to access them. In 
planning and presenting these events, we discovered 
several interesting features of organizing in this 
environment. 


Collaboration and Sponsorship 


The willingness to collaborate is very strong. As 
usual, social service agencies and housing services 
in particular made a tremendous effort to help in 
organizing events. The Housing Help Centre, VON 
Homesharing, McQuesten Legal and Community Ser- 
vices, Labourhood and the Ministry of Housing all 
contributed their time and resources to make this 
work. However, in our experience as Social 
Planning Council in Hamilton, we are fortunate to 
find this kind of cooperation is not new among 


social services agencies. But this time, our 
partners in the process extended beyond human 
service providers. Several local housing pro- 


viders, builders and architects contributed to the 
process as well. Some by helping to organize the 
information centre or by contributing displays and 
some by contributing funds to assist in the costs 
of presenting these events. These partners 
included Urbancore Management Ltd., Spallani 
Construction, Torsney-Graff Architects, Fengate 
Real Estate, Hamilton East Kiwanis Non-Profit 
Housing, the Municipal Non-Profit Housing Corp. 
(Hamilton), Radio Shack and the Framing Warehouse. 
The exercise of organizing Housing Awareness Day 
events waS an important reminder that we can find 
many partners in our community willing to address 
important human needs. 


A Variety of Solutions 


The workshop on housing problems introduced us to 
an entirely different element of our community to 
learn about. Affordable housing is still in short 
supply, although the vacancy rate has eased in the 
Region, the number of people registered and waiting 
for housing assistance has increased by 34% over 


the past year. Families, singles and seniors are 
all family types in which the Housing Authority has 
seen an increase in need. Although recent Govern- 
ment initiatives were to make home ownership 
financially more accessible, the result, even when 
combined with lower selling prices and low interest 
rates, has done little to remedy the situation. 


Unemployment is on the increase and welfare rates 
have doubled in the past year alone in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Even where jobs are being created, they 
are often lower-paying service sector jobs. This 
makes it increasingly difficult for working people 
to earn enough to provide for themselves or their 
families. 


Illustrations of these and other systemic pressures 
Which cause housing problems were offered by the 
Half the Sky Feminist Theatre group. They gave a 
dramatic insight to the difficulties a single- 
parent has in looking for housing and the experi- 
ence of a battered wife with a child that has 
cystic fibrosis, and, finally, the sense of a 
mother who became a paraplegic recollecting with 
her daughter their problems with housing. 


The solutions to these problems will not be found 
in client-counselling or therapy to raise the self- 
esteem of people in need of housing, as some 
workshop participants suggested. The solutions 
will come from an increase in the availability of 
adequate affordable housing and increasing people's 
incomes. These solutions were also identified by 
some workshop participants and are further detailed 
in the workshop summary. 


Through this exercise, we were reminded that 
housing problems are complex and the range of 
solutions as varied as the people viewing the 
problem. Professional social workers offered 
solutions which were different than those of 
government representatives, policy analysts or 
middle income community members. And the solutions 
offered by each of these interests were different 
from those suggested by people who actually live 
with housing problems. In choosing solutions, we 
need to look carefully, then, at who is offering 
them. 


Members of Half the Sky Feminist Theatre Group presenting a dramatic view 
of housing problems at the Solving Housing Problems workshop. 


MOHAWK COLLEGE AND JOBS ONTARIO 


Mohawk College, in cooperation with Jobs Ontario 
Training Fund, is currently operating a program 
designed to assist participants to obtain employ- 
ment in positions with good potential for long-term 
employment and growth. These individuals are 
highly motivated, job ready, skilled and are 
experienced in a wide range of occupations. 


Each participant in the Mohawk College program is 
eligible for a 6-week work experience placement to 
be completed at no cost to the employer. It is 
anticipated that, following this initial placement, 
the participant will become a full-time employee. 


The following profiles describe participants who 
are ready to work and are experienced specifically 
within the social service community. 


Case worker and residential counsellor with 3 years 
experience. Graduate of a Social Service Worker 
Program. 


Bilingual office clerk/receptionist. Also has a 
nursing certificate from Catherine Booth Hospital 
in Montreal. 


Certified Management Accountant with B. Comn. 
Excellent computer skills and experienced with 
volunteer committees and boards. 


Native student counsellor, community worker and 
group facilitator. Experience serving on volunteer 
boards. 


Fundraiser, marketing and volunteer co-ordinator. 
Bookkeeping and typing skills are well as media 
relations. 


Multi-lingual advocate. Experienced in Rent Review 
Board cases and Worker's Compensation Board cases. 


Individual/Family/Crisis/intervention counsellor. 
(17 years experience) Also experienced in correc- 
tions work. 


Bilingual attendant. 
transportation of disabled. 
fundraising and administration. 


Experienced in care and 
Background in 


Administrative assistant. Extensive background in 
health, education and social services. 


Bilingual secretary/receptionist with 3 years 
experience in a local Social Service Agency. 
French and English computer skills. 


Interpreter/Settlement Worker. Also experienced 
with adult psychiatric patients. In addition, 
secretarial and bookkeeping skills. 


Program Co-ordinator. Experienced with Proposal 
Writing, Community Action, Minority Groups. 
Administrative and co-ordinating skills also. 


For more information on how to participate in this 
program see the Mohawk College/Jobs Ontario flyer 
enclosed with this newsletter or contact a Place- 
ment Officer at: 


Mohawk College 
Contract Training Services 
Jobs Ontario Training Fund 


Telephone: (416) 527-7226 
Faxes (C416) 527-5155 
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STAFF UPDATE 


The SPRC welcomes SALLY QUIDER as new Executive 
Secretary for our Executive Director, Mike Pennock. 
Sally started working in October. She comes with 
experience in an insurance company and as_ an 
Executive Secretary at a hospital. We hope she 
will enjoy working at the Council. 


This past summer RONALDO PARADA, a Hospitality 
Employment Program placement, assisted the Settle- 
ment and Integration Services Organization in the 
developmental phase. While at the SPRC, Ronaldo 
was offered a position at the Halton Multicultural 
Council. We wish him the best in his new position. 


SPRC also welcomes SUSAN BOYD, a McMaster Univer- 
sity Social Work student on placement. She will be 
assisting the Promise the Children 2000 sub-commit- 
tee - Labour Research and Information Group and 
working on public participation models for social 
development. 


CAROLINE BALL, our Research Associate, is taking a 
one year leave of absence from her core position. 
She will be working as the Evaluation Consultant on 
the Evaluation Consultation Program until October 
1993. For more information about the Evaluation 
Consultation Program, see enclosed flyer. 


SPRC would like to congratulate SHURL KOCMAN, our 
Research Secretary, on 30 years of service to the 
Council. Shurl has been with the Council since the 
inception of the organization. Shurl is the 
friendly voice many of you hear at the end of the 
telephone line when you call SPRC. We wish many 
more fulfilling years at the Council. 


SPRC also would like to congratulate CAROLINE EYK, 
our Bookkeeper/Secretary, on completing a Business 
Computer Applications Certificate from Mohawk 
College. 


URBAN/MUNICIPAL 
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FROM THE CORNER OFFICE 


This issue of Community is highlighting the 
speech given by Dr. John Kretzmann (Jody) at 
our annual meeting in June. Jody is the Director 
of the Neighbourhood Innovations Project at 
Chicago’s Northwestern University, and in 
conjunction with his colleague John McKnight, 
has been at the forefront of developing and 
testing alternative responses to community 
issues. These alternative responses have 
been dubbed “capacity building” and, in general, 
they de-emphasize the role of clinical 
interventions and place more emphasis upon 
self-help and community development initiatives 
in addressing community problems. Their 
approach to community problem-solving was 
highlighted in a three part series on the IDEAS 
program on CBC Radio in January. 


lf ever there was a time to consider alternative 
responses to community problems, that time is 
the nineties. The severe and ongoing economic 
disruption that marked the first half of this 
decade has taken a dramatic toll on our 
community and our service system and it is 
probably safe to say that our ability to effectively 
“make a difference” has been diminished by 
escalating needs and diminishing resources. 
At some point we may be in danger of being 
viewed as irrelevant to community problems as 
the proportion of persons in need who are able 
to access services continues to shrink. 


The threat of irrelevancy should act as a serious 
catalyst to re-examine how we deliver services 
and it may be time to move beyond the kind of 
“fine-tuning” that we do so effectively in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. The term “paradigm-shift” has been 

sed ad nauseam for the past few years in 


U 
@, describing the magnitude of change that many 


institutions have encountered but perhaps it is 
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time that we also give serious consideration to 
a paradigm-shift in the way that we approach 
community problems. 


There is no question in my mind that a 
paradigm shift has been developing in our 
community in a slow and evolutionary way 
during the past decade as we all learn from 
past experiences and new programs. It may be, 
however, that the time has come to seriously 
articulate what that new paradigm looks like 
and actively plan for an increased rate of 
change in bringing it about. Based on my 
experiences in monitoring trends and changing 
program orientations, | think it looks a lot like 
the approach that Kretzmann and McKnight are 
articulating from Northwestern, but this is an 
issue that needs a lot of discussion and 
debate. 


We are intending to foster this debate and 
discussion by releasing a paper on new 
directions for community services during 
September or October and then organizing 
opportunities for some serious consideration of 
the potential for change in our system of 
services. 


In the meantime, | hope you find Jody’s speech 
thought-provoking and stimulating. 


By Mike Pennock 
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Staff Update 


SPRC staff would like to congratulate Gloria DeSantis 
and Joe Piwowar on the birth of their second child, 
Stefan. Stefan was born on June 15, 1994 and is a little 
brother to Ali. Gloria will be returning to the SPRC in 
February 1995. 


SPRC would like to welcome two new staff who are 
working on the Community Action Program for Children 
Project. Pat Miladin is the CAPC Administrative 
Secretary and Susan West is the CAPC Program 
Coordinator. They are working at the CAPC office which 
is located in Eastgate Square Mall in Stoney Creek. 
Welcome aboard! 


SPRC would also like to welcome back Doug Angus. 
Doug has been working three days a week over the 
summer months assisting Mike Pennock with data entry. 


QWelcome back! 


SPRC bids farewell to the Self Help Centre staff whose 
project came to conclusion in July. SPRC wishes all the 
best in their future endeavors, Peggy Dalley, Julie 
Fitzgerald, Rhonda Gardiner and Elaine Plourde. 


Submitted by Caroline Eyk 


SPRC IS PLEASED TO INTRODUCE 


PETER LEIBOVITCH 
AND 


ROBERT RIDGE 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 
WHO WERE NOMINATED AT THE 
‘94 ANNUAL MEETING 


IT’S GOING TO BE A BEAUTIFUL DAY 
INOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Due to the overwhelming success of last year’s Open 
House, Hamilton Psychiatric Hospital is doing it one more 
time...on Sunday, September 11, 1994 from 11:00 am 
to 4:00 pm. 


This year, the theme of the HPH Open House and 
Children’s Carnival is “We’re in your Neighbourhood,” as 
HPH serves five neighbouring regions and offers 
services directly to its clients in each. 


Everyone is welcome to this special event. The 
hospital’s grounds will be full of carnival activities for the 
whole family! 


Inside, you can visit the HPH Museum of Psychiatry and 
tour our newest units. You'll find out more about the 
causes of mental illness, treatment and rehabilitation by 
visiting our Information Fair. 


For the shoppers among you, they are also having a 
giant craft sale, featuring 50 local artisans and 
craftspeople! 


For more information please call Public Relations Officer 
Brenda Ginn at 575-6022. 


SPRC Now Has a TDD 


Ol 


We are pleased to announce that we now 
have a TDD for our telephone system. The 


number to dial is 522-0434. 


Report on Building Community Action Through 
CAPC 


When community assets, both of individuals and services 
are identified, valued and linked together, it is possible 
for any community to achieve goals. The goal of the 
Community Action Program for Children of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, (CAPC), and the community of East 
Hamilton/Stoney Creek, is to promote children’s health 
and enhance parenting skills. 


In just the first month of working in East Hamilton/Stoney 
Creek, CAPC staff and volunteers have identified many 
valuable community assets. People are willing to devote 
time and energy to make their community safe for their 
children. Parents are working together to improve their 
own parenting skills. Service providers are willing to 
share their dreams, ideas, and resources. As CAPC 
works to link these assets together, community action is 
possible, and is occurring. 


The capacity of this community for action is great. Fora 
long time, neighbourhoods in this area have 
encountered problems such as vandalism, child abuse, 
and a general lack of services. Now, people want to 
make a difference through action. Neighbourhoods, 
such as Lake Avenue, are addressing crime through a 
Neighbourhood Watch and are organizing a block party 
to build safety awareness and friendships. CAPC has 
linked Community Access to Child Health (a CAPC 
partner) to this neighbourhood to look at ways to link 
services much needed in this community with existing 
assets. 


The target area of CAPC is rich in multicultural 
experience. People from all over the world live in East 
Hamilton and Stoney Creek. Although language is often 
a barrier, it can be overcome through linking those who 
need help with those who have resources. Parents 
Helping Parents is a program under CAPC that will make 
that link and work towards improving parenting skills and 
promoting children’s health. With these links in place, 
mothers may reach out to other mothers who have 
similar experiences, and so on and so on. 


The value of sharing information cannot be 
underestimated. When used as a positive tool, it can 
make powerful differences in one’s life. CAPC partners, 
Nobody's Perfect and the Community Support Worker 
Program, focus on providing groups with information 
about parenting and child health. These programs are 
up and running and providing support to many families in 
this area. The Student Health Centre also provides 
information to teens, and pregnant teens, in local high 
schools on a variety of life issues. Information sharing 
can only gather momentum! 


Children’s nutrition is a concern for many parents in this 
area. The Parent Child Program of St. Joseph’s 
Community Health Centre, also a CAPC partner, aims to 
improve the health of new babies by working with 
pregnant mothers and their families. This program is 
offered through local community centres where people 
attend because they are concerned about nutrition for 
themselves and their family. 


Many children in East Hamilton and Stoney Creek are 
learning skills through activity and recreation. STAR 
provides this opportunity to young children. Self-esteem 
is boosted through their accomplishments while in this 
program. This contributes to healthy development of 
children and involves their parents through volunteering 
their own strengths in coaching or reading circles. 


As you can see, this community can, and is, working 
towards the goal of healthy children. Service providers, 
parents, and community members have valuable 
strengths to share. With the many programs offered 
through CAPC and by linking resources where the 
community can best use them, goals such as the 
provision of brighter, healthier futures for children can be 
achieved! 


| encourage you to share your strengths through this 
project. 


Drop by the CAPC office 

which is located off the food court in 

Eastgate Square Mall 

or call 560-7477 

to find out about the CAPC Partner Programs, listed 
above. 


Written by Susan West, CAPC Program Coordinator 
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Dr. John (Jody) Kretzmann 
Director of the Neighbourhood Innovations Network, 
A Research Project of the Centre for Urban Affairs and Policy Research at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


Speech to Social Planning and Research Council's 
Annual Meeting on June 8/94 


This is a paragraph Mike Pennock wrote a year ago "This issue of Community is focused upon the 
problems and challenges of prolonged economic disruption. The problem can be summed up simplistically 
as follows: we are in a mess - we are going to be in a mess for awhile and we're not going to see very 
much in the way of resources to help us out of the mess. In the face of this situation social services and, 
community leaders have a couple of options, they can pull up the draw bridge and batten down the hatches 
and try to survive or they can try to innovate themselves out of the mess." That's the text for the evening. 


What would it mean to innovate ourselves out of the mess? How people are, infact, already doing that in 
Hamilton and in towns and cities across Hamilton and the United States, is what | want to reflect on for just 
a moment. And | really come to you for this brief time this evening as a reporter on community building 
scenes. 


Because what we've been engaged in, a couple of colleagues and | at Northwestern for the last five years, 
is an incredibly privileged odyssey, a kind of journey. We've been asked to visit communities, mostly 
across the U.S., and the communities that we've been asked to visit have been the most devastated 
communities in those cities: the South Bronx, public housing throughout the U.S., South Central Los 
Angeles, West Side of Chicago. Communities, that in lots of ways have born the brunt of all the social and 
economic disruptions in the late 20th century. When we visited these cities, our mission was not the usual 
academic mission. We were not about the business of ever trying to discover more deeply the severity of 
the problems and issues faced by those communities. Rather we were collecting success stories. We 
were finding in local communities those places and those people and those projects that had somehow 
energized folks. That had brought them to a point where they could actually, in the face of incredible odds, 
think with some positive, realistic, sense of possibility about their future as individuals and families and 
about their community's future. 


And so we looked at stories like the one on the West side of Chicago where I've worked for a long time 
now, where a little church of about 40 people, 12 years ago, in the midst of a devastated community, had 
to choose whether to stay or leave. And as they thought about that daunting choice/, they sort of looked 
around and said - what do we have? If we're going to leave we'll pick-up and take it with us if we can, but 
if we're going to stay we want of be effective and what do we have to work with. They decided to stay. 

What they found that they had, among other things, was a church building that was mortgage free. They 
mortgaged it immediately and with the mortgage they bought a building down the block, which had been 
abandoned for about five years, torn out and gutted. After Church, for the next six months, all forty of them 
trooped down and worked on this building and within six months they had renovated it. They've got 
families in there. They began getting income from that building and they bought another one. Now it's 12 
years later and the Community Development Corporation, which the church started, is a $10 million dollar- 
a-year operation, which hires 650 people. The biggest employer in the community - runs 22 enterprises, 
has something like 1,200 units of housing, which they built new or renovated, and has become really the 
centre of the community building effort in West Garfield Park. 
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There are proliferating numbers of stories like this across the U.S. and | think Canada. And they're stories 
about people taking what they've got and building on it. There's the story of Newark, New Jersey where 
a new community has grown from a group of people in a Catholic Church basement, which is now a $100 
billion dollar-a-year operation, running three shopping centres employing over 2,000 people. And there are 
lots of smaller stories, that to me may be even more meaningful. There are stories about people in 
devastated public housing who have looked around and said-enough this is ours we can manage this 
housing, we can even own this housing and now it's possible in the U.S. to see public housing develop 
which is not a disaster - something that is most unusual for the U.S. High-rises which are safe, colourful 
and beautiful where families live safely and most everybody is employed, where everybody knows their 
neighbours and where no crime happens. 


So we went looking for these stories across the U.S. - entering into discussions with people and some in 
Canada as well. We wanted to know what there was to learn from these success stories. And that is 
what | want to speak to you about for just a moment. 


| want to share a couple other stories: 


One is a story out of a tradition that is not ours, but, that captures for us, | think, a major lesson of the 
community building success stories that we looked at. | think you'll see why it has been a favourite of ours. 
It's a story from a Suni Muslim tradition. The stories are terrific for a lot of reasons and one of the reasons 
is that they, always start with the moral- so there's no suspense here. We know what the story is about 
from the beginning. And then the story begins to unfold and elaborate from the moral. Here's a story for 
you. The moral is - "You will only learn what you already know." Anybody teach here? This is a humble 
thought for teachers. "The village elders had failed time after time to resolve a difficult problem and so they 
invited a very wise person from another village to come and help them. And in time she came and people 
gathered to hear her wisdom and she asked them when they gathered - do you know what I'm going to 
tell you? And they innocently responded "No". So the wise woman replied - "you will only learn what you 
already know, and if you don't know, I'm leaving." And so she left and the village was in an uproar. And 
months passed and the problems didn't go away and SPRC began to convene more and more meetings. 
And they debated and they planned and they organized and they issued a second invitation to the wise 
woman. This time SPRC had everybody there. When the wise woman came she asked once again - "Do 
you know what I'm going to tell you?" This time, the SPRC having been at work, the villagers shouted in 
unison - "Yes" - so she stared out at the people and she said "Well, if you already know - then | have 
nothing left to tell you" and she left. And the villagers became even more frustrated. After many months 
they issued a third invitation, this time they were ready for the wise woman. And she came and she asked 
- "Do you know what I'm going to tell you?" And this time half the villagers shouted "Yes" and half the 
villagers shouted "No" at the same time and so the wise woman looked out at the people and said -"Now 
will the half of you who know please tell the half of you who don't know and that way you'll all know." And 
she left and she never came back again. And that night an elderly woman in the village who was on the 
Board of SPRC, reported to the gathered villagers. She said - "Last night a voice told me the meaning of 
the message from the wise woman - This woman wanted us to know that any really important knowledge 
can be derived from our own community, and our own traditions and not from outside experts. We already 
have the knowledge and you already know we just don't have the confidence to believe in ourselves." 


What | want to report to you is that in our journeys around the most devastated communities in the States, 
that story is as applicable and relevant in 1994 as it was centuries ago when the Suni Muslim people told 
it to each other. We would look around at devastated communities where 40,000 jobs lost would be 
considered a mild touch of recession - my own city has lost about 400,000 jobs over the last 20 years. We 
looked around communities that were absolutely devastated and we asked people - what happened here? 
They would tell us some things we knew and you know and a few things that stretched us. What they told 
us that we already knew, but we have to keep re-learning, is that more and more communities are left- 
overs economically. 
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They are communities that have become unplugged from an increasingly globalized community. Where 
the older industrialized jobs that you had down at the waterfront here, upon which a household could be 
built, upon which hope in a future for a family and a community could be based. Those jobs are gone. 
The kinds of jobs you could take without even a high school education let alone a college degree or an 
advanced grad degree, are gone. So that the bottom couple of rungs of that economic ladder of 
opportunity in Canada and the U.S. have been removed in lots of communities. And that means that our 
context has changed radically. People told us that over and over again from the South Bronx, and South 
Central Los Angeles, and I'm sure that we could hear those stories in Hamilton. People also said that when 
you look around here at a devastated Community you see a community that is a lot weaker institutionally 
than it was a decade or two ago. Not only have jobs left but not-for-profit and public institutions have left 
or weakened significantly. So, in big cities in the U.S. there's not a public system that works well. Schools 
have deteriorated, police can't guarantee safety. Hospitals - my own city has lost 12 of them. Institution 
after institution, the former glue, if you will, of communities has weakened or abandoned. 


You know about that process here too and we know about it. But it was good to be reminded of it. But 
was the third thing that people told us about that really began to catch our attention. It was a way of 
thinking about the South Bronx that we hadn't really been engaged in before. It was clarified for me by an 
older woman who had been in the South Bronx all of her life, who has become my friend now and who said 
to me - “Jody, the worst thing that has happened here is that we have become inmates of a prison in this 
community. But it is a prison that is made up of walls that you can't see. They're not cinder block, they're 
not brick, there's no barbed wire in this prison. This prison, that we're in here in the South Bronx, is in fact, 
made up of a set of powerful and unremitting ideas and images about who we, in the South Bronx, are. 
Ideas and images about who we are." We asked her to tell us more. She said, "every time | mention the 
South Bronx in the other four Burroughs in New York, the suburbs, | can't get any further in the 
conversation. Because what happens is that a whole screen of images appears in front of people's brains 
and eyes. And the images are unremittingly about problems and needs and deficiencies and emptiness." 
She said, "people now can't think about the South Bronx without thinking about crime, gangs, violence, teen 
pregnancy, welfare dependency, abandoned buildings, aids, homelessness and on and on and on." 


What we discovered here is that set of ideas about who we are has united us as much as if we were in 
a cell. And so we began thinking about that set of ideas with her. And | want to think about it for just a 
second with you. What is it about that set of ideas, about people who are on the outside or on the margins; 
people who don't have enough money, or people who are experiencing public aid, or in public housing or 
whole communities that have been disinvested. What is it that set of images does? It seems to me that 
the main thing that set of images does, is that it puts us in a set of relationships with people which would 
never ever define our relationships with each other. Let me be very simple minded about this for a second. 
This idea, this set of images, that's about unremitting emptiness, deficiency, neediness. We don't think that 
about each other. As a matter of fact, what we think about each other is more like this glass. This is a 
glass that is half full and half empty. And my simple suggestion which you already know is that this glass 
is exactly like everybody in this room. It's like me and Mike and Judith and like everyone of you. That we 
are all people who have gifts and fullness and resources. We are partly full. But we are also all people who 
have needs, problems, deficiencies, areas of emptiness. Isn't that true? 


My colleagues at Northwestern University. | have 24 colleagues, professors at the Centre for Urban Affairs. 
| know about my colleagues, that they are terrifically deficient people. People who have needs that never 
end. My colleagues at Northwestern can't keep a marriage together, have kids who won't talk to them, 
some of them drink too much, some of them use drugs too much, some of them get depressed and can't 
work for periods of time. Lots of them have health problems. These are my colleagues at Northwestern 
University. | don't know if any of you have children that you're thinking about sending there. They do know 
| talk about them this way. But you know what the catch is, my colleagues are not asked to come to work 
at 7:30 or 8:00 in the morning and to bring their emptiness, to lay all of their problems, needs and 
deficiencies on the table. No, they are asked instead to bring their gifts, their resources, their capacities. 
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The fact that they're good teachers, some of them, good writers, some of them, they know how to formulate 
a research project. So they come to the table and they make the Centre work because they bring their 
gifts. The simple conclusion here is, what we already know. No organization that works and no community 
that has ever been built has ever been built except on the gifts, capacities, skills and fullness of people who 
are also deficient, who are also needy. What's the problem then with that set of unremitting images about 
South Bronx. 


The problem is, that it is all about emptiness and as long as those images are all about emptiness and we 
build huge social political initiatives around the idea of emptiness; we can never ever fool ourselves into 
thinking that what we're about is community building or community development. At most, policies based 
on emptiness require filling from the outside, help from professionals, services from experts. We're on a 
social political track that can only be about survival, never about development or community building and 
we should be clear about that. | don't want to be heard as being against survival. | think its important that 
we all survive the next day. But! also think its important that we're clear about policies that are aimed at 
survival and policies that are aimed at development. 


When we consider individuals or whole communities to be empty, we give them names - they're called 
things like recipients, or clients. Recipients and clients are people who need filling up from the outside. 
They're people who are incapable of building a community because the people who build communities are 
people who bring their gifts and resources to the table. So what we've discovered over and over again in 
looking at stories in devastated communities is that one of the things they have at their core in common 
is that they have torn down the prison walls and thrown that set of images, about who they are, out the 
window. They have said - yes it's true we have crime, violence, gangs, teen pregnancy, abandoned 
housing, joblessness, welfare dependency - but you know what - that's not the whole truth. What is also 
true about us is that we are people with skills and gifts and resources and what we need to do if we're 
going to be about community building, is to start there, rediscover what we've got, connect it locally and 
begin to think about community building from the inside out. So communities that are now moving in this 
direction are exploring a process that is asset based, not needs based. It therefore that is internally 
focused, not externally. You don't look outside to the government or the United Way or the community 
foundation first. What have we got here and how do we mobilize it to solve local problems. Asset based, 
internally focussed, and then based on reconnecting, rebuilding local relationships for problem solving 
purposes. That's the community building process as we're seeing it in communities across North America 
and | think it's terrifically exciting. 


Let me end with two stories. The premise of community builders, the fundamental premise of community 
builders is that everybody in this community has a gift. And secondly, once we know that everybody in this 
community has a gift, our job as community builders at the SPRC and in all of our organizations is to make 
completely certain that gift will be given. Because a gift that is not given is not a gift. 


A couple of quick stories: 


We've done a lot of work in a neighbourhood called Logan Square and some work in Canada. At Logan's 
Square there's a wonderful neighbourhood association an organization that is deeply rooted with good 
leadership, progressive people with lots of wonderful ideas about community development. But they looked 
around a few years ago and they said - you’ know we're not rooted as deeply in this community as we need 
to be. We know all of the people who are leaders, who are at the centre of this community; but we don't 
know the people who are at the margins. And if we really do believe that everybody in this community 
has a gift, then we have to begin concentrating on these people in the margins and figure out how do we 
find these folks their gifts and then re-connect them to the community. So they did an interesting thing. 
They held a series of meetings, mostly in church basements around this neighbourhood - this is a Chicago 
neighbourhood, 40,000 people - maybe 60% Puerto Ricans; 15-20% African American, 15% eastern 
European, 5% incoming professionals. 
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They held a series of meetings with different groups in the neighbourhood. They had one thing on the 
agenda - tell us who you think the strangers are in this neighbourhood. Who are the people in this 
neighbourhood who are among us but who are strangers whom we don't know? And so they started 
making up interesting lists of who the strangers were. Some of them said it's these kids in gangs - we 
need to know them better. Some people said it's the older folks - they're off here in their own housing - 
we don't see them very often. Some said it's the people who are back on the streets who have just been 
released from prison - we've got to get into their lives more completely. Other people said it's the drug and 
alcohol abusers who are trying to recover and come back into the community. Because of the nature of 
this community some people said the strangers of this community are the police. They're the people we 
all Know. But one group of people appeared on everybody's list and so they decided to start their 
community building activities with this one group of strangers and it was people | think you are all working 
with as well. 


It was people who had been in big state mental institutions in the state of Illinois and when the 
deinstitutionalization movement hit Illinois they were out on the streets or they were in some kind of 
community facility. And Logan Square had three community facilities, sort of half-way houses for folks who 
had been in mental institutions where severely mentally disabled people were gathered. So they said these 
folks are people who live in our midst and we have no idea who they are. We don't know their names; we 
don't know their faces; we have no relationship to them at all. What shall we do to reconnect to these 
people? 


What they did was they hired a genius. And the genius was a woman from the neighbourhood, named 
Rosita Delarosa. Rosita was a high school drop out. Rosita's genius has two major elements. Rosita is 
somebody, first of all, who cannot look at another human being, anybody she meets, and see the fullness. 
That seems to me to be a gift. Some of us are trained to see the emptiness and to start with the needs, 
the problems, the deficiencies. Rosita always starts with the gifts. And her second point of genius is that 
Rosita is somebody who knows everybody in the neighbourhood and whom is trusted. So she was exactly 
the right person for this work. 


What did she do? She went into the first of these homes where there were severely mentally challenged 
people living and she began introducing herself, meeting people and looking for their gifts. I'll tell you two 
quick stories. She met Frank who was a 65 year old gentleman of Polish background who lived in one of 
these homes and, who as far as anybody knew, had not spoken for the last 30 or 40 years. Nobody had 
ever heard Frank speak. Rosita went in, introduced herself, sat with Frank for a half hour and was friendly. 
Not much response. Rosita went back the next day, spent another half hour with Frank, was friendly, not 
much response. She went back the third day, was friendly, and this time Frank took her hand and very 
gently lead Rosita back to his room where he lived in the back of his home. When they got into the room, 
Frank asked her to sit in the only chair. He sat on the bed. 

Rosita looked around, and it was a dark and inhuman place. There were virtually no signs of human 
richness. It was bare, the sun didn't shine. But then, wondering what to say about this room, Rosita's eyes 
lit on something that was in the centre of the room. There it was on the mantle. What it was, was a shiny, 
clearly cared for, bowling ball. Rosita looked at it, she looked at Frank, then she looked back at the 
bowling ball. Rosita then asked Frank a question that nobody in Frank's 65 years of institutionalization in 
the care of PHDs, Psychologists, helpers had ever asked Frank before. What Rosita asked Frank was - 
Frank do you like to bowl? Frank just lit up, he just grinned from ear to ear. He leaped off the bed, went 
over, grabbed the bowling ball, held it in front of Rosita, had Rosita put her hands in the holes, smiling all 
the time. Well, Rosita knew that she had found Frank's gift. Frank liked to bowl. 


What did Rosita, the community building genius do? She went to her cousin who was the captain of a 
team of a Puerto Rican bowling league and she said - cousin do you have room on your team for another 
bowler? | have a new friend who loves to bowl. The cousin said sure, send him along - we haven't any 
room on the team but bring him on Wednesday nights and he could bowl with us anyway. 
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He doesn't have to be officially on the team, just bowl with us. So Frank became the seventh member of 
a six-member Puerto Rican bowling team, and he came every Wednesday night and he rolled nothing but 
gutter balls. It was clear that he hadn't bowled in decades. But after a few weeks some of the balls started 
Staying in the alley and knocking a few pins down and after awhile Frank knocked more pins down. After 
about five months one of the team members had a job change and had to leave the team and so the team 
asked Frank to become an official member of the team. And in the meantime he had begun to be invited 
over to the homes of the people on the bowling team and began to meet their spouses and their kids. And 
their kids began to think of Frank as a sort of Grandfather. And after about eight months of constant 
bowling, of being in the homes, he began to speak for the first time. When he spoke he didn't speak either 
English or Polish he spoke Spanish because that's all he had been hearing on the Puerto Rican bowling 
team. So, he had, in fact, obtained a third language. 


In the second year Frank's team won the bowling championship and in the third year at the banquet of the 
bowling club, Frank was named Bowler of the Year. Big trophy - prize possession of his life. And in the 
meantime the Puerto Rican bowling league changed. It began saying - you know what we are? We are 
the centre of hospitality for all of Logan Square. Look at our relationship with Frank. So they started up 
two new leagues for young people. One for teenagers, one for younger kids. They started all kinds of 
activities that brought together folks of all kinds of generations and then they began interacting with the 
Polish Bowling League and beginning to build intercultural relations. You see what's happening here? A 
genius named Rosita, who sees a gift in someone, who formerly had only been diagnosed as deficient, 
connects that person, not by virtue of his diagnosis but by virtue of his giftedness to a place in community 
which would allow the gift to be given and the result is the transformation both of the giving and the 
community to which the gift is given. That's community building. 


One other quick story. Rosita found Ed. Ed was a person whose gift was not as concealed as Frank's. 
Because Ed is a person who goes through life grinning constantly from ear to ear and talking at the top 
of his voice in sentences that almost never end and frequently make no sense at all. But he's coming up 
to people, embracing them, smiling at them, making them feel that they are at the centre of the universe, 
making people so pleased to see him. Rosita met Ed, and immediately understood what his gift was. She 
said you're a happy person. You clearly are a happy person. What shall we do with your gift of 
happiness? So Rosita went to a high school classmate of hers, who was a head nurse ata local hospital, 
and said you have a sad place here. This hospital is really sad. | don't see anybody smiling around here - 
doctors, nurses, patients. She said | have a happy friend. Do you have room at your sad place for a 
happy friend? The nurse thinks Rosita is a little nuts but she said sure, lets go talk to the manager and 
here's what they worked out for Ed. Every morning Ed gets a big supermarket shopping cart and it's filled 
with mail that goes to the 11 departments that make up the hospital. 

He delivers the mail wheeling the cart down the hall, grinning, greeting people and spreading joy. Because 
he can't read, he's constantly taking the mail to the wrong place. But nobody cares, they just greet Ed, 
they have a good time with Ed, Ed goes on - they call each other up and say I've got your mail, you have 
my mail and get it straightened out. They did a little bit of an improvement on the whole scene - they 
decided they could colour code the mail and put red dots on Oncology and a red badge over the 
department but still it gets delivered to the wrong place. Ed has brought this joy to the hospital. 


We went there six months after this started, three years ago to talk to the hospital administrator to find out 
what this has been like. He had been administrator of this hospital for 10 years and every year they have 
a management retreat where the managers go off for a day and at the centre of their agenda his top 
management problem which has been the incredible difficulty of getting the Departments communicating 
with each other. Departmental communication at this hospital has never ever taken place. He said Ed 
had solved this problem completely. Now everybody in every department knows everybody else because 
they all see each other trying to get the mail sorted out. Ed had solved one of his major management 
headaches. When Ed is not there, when he misses a day, the phone rings off the hook. People are 
calling to find out where Ed is, what's wrong with him is there anything they can do. 
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When will he be back? He said Ed had brought something about individual personhood, and caring in the 
hospital which they needed badly and he had reminded them about the human connections which are at 
the centre of the healing enterprise. None of the "well" staff could have done that, only Ed could have done 
that. 


That is about spotting a gift and connecting it to community. It is about saying diagnosis of emptiness 
leads only to clienthood. Only one thing leads to building communities and that is the capacity of those 
full people to give their gifts. And what we call those full people is a name that all of us in the American 
democratic position hold in high veneration - those community builders who are gifted are called citizens. 
They are not clients, they are not recipients, they're not even consumers or customers. They're citizens. 
And they are people who come to the table fully aware of their giftedness and their fullness. 


What's the community building challenge in Chicago and in Hamilton? It's the same. It is to rediscover 
the giftedness of individuals and the capacities and assets of whole communities. It is to reconnect those 
gifts in mutual problem solving. And it is finally to say that the only way we're going to take back the 
capacity to define ourselves as human beings in community, is to say - what we have, finally, is each other. 
Not defined by professionals who look at us and say here's what you need, here's what you don't have, 
here's what you're deficient at, here's what you need to be trained at, but defined as friends will look at you 
in terms of what you've got to give. If you give it, and | give it and everybody on this block gives it then we 
can rebuild this community from the inside out. 
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